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DR. CARUS’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Travels in England and Scotland. By 
C. G. Carus. Berlin. 


When a man, whose name ranks so high in 
the world of science as does that of Dr. Carus,* 
resolves to publish a book of travels, in an age 
in which this department of literature is gener- 
ally considered an object of mere speculation 
and of worthless industry, we have the right to 
look for something beyond the common ; to ex- 
pect some really new light to be thrown upon 
the subjects of which he treats, some additions 
to be made to our knowledge of the lands 
which he has visited. Scotland and England 
have lately been brought so much nearer to us, 
than they were formerly, in the excellent de- 
scriptions of Kohl, that we may well inquire, 
how far the work of so talented a man as Carus 
has been able to add any thing to our knowledge 
of those countries. In order to be able to form 
a judgment on this point, we must in the first 
place hear the author’s own account of the 
origin, aim, and intention of his work. The 
journey was undertaken in the year 1844 in the 
suite of the King of Saxony, to whom it is 
accordingly dedicated. It was, as the author 
remarks, so perfectly arranged, it was in every 
respect so well calculated to give a clear though 
rapid view of all that is most remarkable in these 
remarkable countries, that the plan of it may 
well serve as a model for many future travellers. 
And this consideration, taken in connexion with 
the many interesting occurrences of which he 
was a witness, have induced him not to withhold 
from the public the contents of his note book. 
Rapid as was his journey, this diary could not 
be otherwise than brief. The book before us 
therefore had its origin neither in the design to 
travel and to write, nor in the design to write in 
order to travel again ; but only in the design to 
let the reader participate in a journey performed 
under the most favorable circumstances through 
a most favored land, and in the midst of persons 
who fill a distinguished place in the history of 
our own times. 

The original sketches have therefore been 
preserved almost unaltered, in all their freshness, 
as they were taken upon the spot and immedi- 
ately after the occurrences which they describe ; 
thus the reader enjoys what the most labored 


* Dr. Carus is Physician to the King of Saxony, 
and accompanied that monarch during his visit to 
England, which was simultaneous with that of the 
Emperor of —_- Ep. Dae. 





descriptions often fail to give him, the power of 
transporting himself in spirit into the very midst 
of the scenes of which he is reading. The 
author first enables us to follow him in the mem- 
oranda of his journey, written down day by day ; 
then he furnishes a general picture of the pecu- 
liar features of the country, and lastly adduces, 
in proof of the correctness of his views, his own 
experience and observations during his brief 
visit. And if this plan of his work shows him 
to be a man of a scientific and contemplative 
mind, the execution, both as to style and method, 
convinces us that he is no less a man of culti- 
vated taste, and above all the admirer and imi- 
ator of the best possible model. 

“Tn one day from Dresden to Hildesheim— 
almost fifty-five German miles!* The fables of 
old are realized! would that many another 
beautiful dream might in the same way become 
reality !” thus the author begins the narrative of 
his journey. And on this day the Authorities 
had to be received in Leipzig, the Prince of 
Hess to be visited in Magdeburg, the cathedral to 
be inspected, the castle to be visited in Bruns- 
wick, the tomb of Henry the Lion to be seen, 
dinner and supper to be eaten, &c. The next 
day took them to Cologne, the third to Brussels. 
Here begins the peculiar charm of the work, 
since it is from this point that descriptions of 
scenery, scientific reports, artistic opinions, and 
characteristic sketches of sovereigns and of those 
who surround them, as well as of the most dis- 
tinguished men of genius and letters who all 
hasten to welcome the travellers, are intermixed 
and cross each other in a most attractive man- 
ner, and these unroll to us a panorama at once 
of the world of matter and of the world of spirit. 
And for this reason it is that the author rightly 
speaks of his journey as of one which was fa- 
vored beyond all others ; for what other deserip- 
tion of England.— not excepting even that of 
Prince Piickler, which in its day was so much 
admired, can vie with this for richness and vari- 
ety of contents? Received with “ empressement” 
in Belgium, introduced in Brussels, Ghent, and 
Bruges to all the treasures of a school which 
stands high in his favor,—for he does not believe 
that art has but one single ideal,— restored from 
an indisposition in Ostend by reading Plutarch, 
conveyed thence’ to Dover in five hours, de- 
lighted and exhilarated by the novelty of life at 
sea, the author now commences his promised 


* Two hundred and sixty English miles. 
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general picture of England, which is the result 
of the special observations which follow later in 
the work. These conclusions are worthy of a 
careful perusal, they have been arrived at by a 
mind trained in most accurate habits of thought. 
The form of the country, the long seclusion of 
its early years, its soil and climate have combined 
to form a peculiar character for this nation, and 
have enabled a kingdom of fifteen million inhab- 
itants to rule over an empire of more than two 
hundred millions of subjects. He explains most 
accurately and philosophically how and why this 
combination of the natural properties of land 
and sea and sky and soil, produced and could not 
but produce the preponderance of material, 
energy, and outward activity in the character of 
the Englishman; why this character has contin- 
ued to be his inheritance; why statuary and 
music, in a word the fine arts remain a sealed 
book to him; why in fact the Englishman at- 
taches no value to any quality but perfection in 
all things, so that he appears to have no percep- 
tion of, and no taste for “the growing and the 
becoming, for the genesis of things,” and always 
says with his own Lear, “ Ripeness is all.” “ Even 
the sciences,” continues the author, “are not an 
object of national pursuit, except in so far as 
_ they are useful ; natural philosophy, in England, 
does not mean the philosophy of nature, but is 
an aggregate of physics and mathematics which 
is tolerated as such, while every truth is positive- 
ly rejected, which would give birth to a more 
liberal movement capable of shaking in the 
slightest degree any established civil or ecclesias- 
tical dogma.” 

If this be so, we Germans, — so long as we are 
Germans, and are unable to lay aside our fanat- 
ical love of truth,—will let the Englishman enjoy 
without envying him, his outward might and 
power, joined to his inward narrow-mindedness 
and want of liberty. 

After this survey the author commences his 
_ journey through England, not like the majority 
of travellers by diving into the whirlpool of Lon- 
don life, but by making a detour round the south- 
ern coast, which leads him by the inductive 
method, to some knowledge of English affairs 
before he makes his appearance in the metrop- 
olis. From Dover, where we saw him land, and 
where the manners and appearance of the peo- 
ple, the architecture, climate, and vegetation, re- 
| minding him of Upper Italy, proclaimed that he 
| was in a new country, where he visits the pic- 
| turesque Dover Castle, and Shakspeare Cliff, 
covered with box and laurel and most luxuriant 
ivy, and enjoys the new charms of the marine 
view, he pursues his journey through a country 
full of the gentle charms of meadows, neat cot- 
tages, parks, fields enclosed by green hedges, 
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and magnificent oaks, over excellent roads 
thronged with well dressed people, for he notices 
the absence of villages properly so called, — to 
Buckhurst, the seat of Lord Delawarr, where 
the royal guest passed a few days. Here we are 
presented with attractive descriptions of the do- 
mestic arrangements of daily life, dinner table, 
park and grounds, as well as of the general mode 
of life of the English nobility. He gives usa 
minute account of the prevailing Anglo-Gothic 
style of architecture, to which he attributes a de- 
velopment quite independent of the German 
Gothic style. An observation which he makes 
with regard to the climate, which is to him a 
matter of much importance, was new to us. The 
temperature of the southern part of England is, 
with the exception of its humidity, almost ex- 
actly like that of northern Italy, and it has a 
corresponding vegetation ; but it is remarkable 
that an elevation of a few hundred feet, even an 
insignificant hill, produces an entire change ; we 
find sterile heaths and a raw atmosphere. We 
pass through a rich, blooming, thickly populated 
tract ; the road ascends almost imperceptibly, 
and immediately we emerge into a bare, stony, 
desolate, and uninhabited wilderness, which after 
a short distance again gives place to a luxuriant 
park-like region adorned by all the charms of 
nature. In the Highlands also vegetation ceases 
at an elevation of from three to four thousand 
feet, and we see the same desolate aspect which 
the Alps possess at double that height. 

It may be readily conceived that the visits of 
the royal party to the country residences of 
Lords Delawarr, Dorset, and Amherst afford the 
opportunity for some striking pictures of English 
society ; the well-known characters with whom 
he everywhere comes in contact, the festivities 
which are everywhere prepared for them, — all 
these would furnish delightful extracts, if we 
could afford space for them. Portsmouth with 
its enormous establishments for the Goddess of 
England, her navy, charming Cowes and the Isle 
of Wight, the visit to the flag-ship, the Victory, 
on the deck of which the immortal Nelson-con- 
quered and fell, — all these things which were 
naturally shown and explained to the distin- 
guished travellers, in the most favorable manner 
possible, might occupy our attention for a long 
time. They sail quite round the lovely little isl- 
and, which is the favorite retreat of its sover- 
eign, they visit the chalk cliffs of the Needles, 
they enjoy all the delights of air and water, and 
four and twenty hours later they dine in the gold- 
en halls of the Queen of England, in company 
with the Emperor of Russia. What traveller 
has had an opportunity of describing such dif- 
ferent impressions, following so close one upon 
another ! 
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The eighty miles from Southampton to Lon- 
don are accomplished on the Southwestern 
Railroad in the alarmingly short time of two 
hours. Prince Albert received the travellers, 
and himself conducted them to Buckingham 
palace ; of London they saw that evening but a 
few inferior streets. At eight o’clock the mag- 
nificence of the English Court was displayed at 
a dinner party of fifty persons, from which the 
Queen retired according to English custom, a 
quarter of an hour before the gentlemen. 

“ One experiences a peculiar feeling of soli- 
tale and desolation, when one finds one’s self 
thrown suddenly out of nature into such an 
ocean of men and houses, as this London; thus 
the author commences the next chapter, which is 
devoted to the impressions made on him by the 
metropolis of the world. The mass of valuable 
information which offers itself to us on every 
page respecting the scientific and artistic institu- 
tions, the hospitals and clinical establishments, 
collections, the theatres, the most celebrated per- 
sons in every department of art and science, 
the Court and its ways, and general society,— 
in short on every subject which could engage 
the attention of a man of such universal acquire- 
ments, — is so great that if we should notice all 
this even briefly, our article would swell into a 
book. We can communicate to our readers but 
a very small portion of this wealth, and that for 
the most part in a very detached form. 

The first visit in London was paid to Professor 
Owen and the College of Surgeons, with its 
collections, the great Hunterian Museum, which 
is so rich in ante-diluvian remains. Owen as- 
serted that the remains of at least two thousand 
mammoths and one thousand icthyosauri, are 
collected in England; and that on the eastern 
coast there are mammoths in the depths of the 
ocean, so that fishermen frequently tear their 
nets with their tusks. Here likewise is preserved 
the skeleton of the Irish giant, eight feet and 
two inches high. In the zoological gardens they 
see a living orang-outang,—an unattractive 
sight, —five giraffes, and the most brilliant birds 
of South America. 

The following day, which was passed in the 
British Museum, shows us the author as a con- 
noisseur of the best school, as one who sees in 
the treasures of art means for the true develop- 
ment of the human mind, and would make others 
acquainted with them for the same purpose. The 
examination of the marbles of the Parthenon, 
(the Elgin marbles,) are an epoch in his life ; 
“have my eyes been permitted to see this too!” 
he exclaims with gratitude. Here may be seen 
distinctly how exactly perfection is a centre from 
which every thing that is imperfect diverges right 
or left, if we will only compare in imagination 





even the plaster casts of these marbles with the 
originals. On the other hand, the Phigalian friez- 
es* are not to be named in the same day with 
the works of Phidias; raw and imperfect in the 
drawing, frequently of but a quarter of the natural 
size, they are nevertheless truly Grecian. Only 
the Egyptian in its own sphere can rise to a level 
with those works. What power is exercised by an 
iron consistent character, be it what it may, may 
assuredly be discovered in the great hall of the 
Sphinxes, of the Memnon and Osiris statues, of 
the Conephoroi and Sarcophagi. If the whole 
world presents itself under two essentially differ- 
ent aspects, motion in individuals and continu- 
ance in the whole, there are likewise in poetry 
and art two different schools, which correspond 
to these. Grecian art embodies most beautifully 
the principle of motion ; Egyptian that of contin- 
uance for eternity. In the one we see in every 
fold of the drapery motion, life, the charm of the 
changing form; in the other unaltered perma- 
nence, which centuries seem to pass by like 
hours, just as the sphinxes say in “ Faust.” And 
w:th this such a consistency of style that Egyp- 
tian art may be immediately recognized in the 
smallest fragment, in the joint of a finger. 

On the same evening the author took up his 
quarters in the old castle of Windsor, opposite to 
the dwelling of the Emperor of Russia. He nar- 
rates—“in the evening the most sumptuous 
dinner; what saloons, what magnificence, what 
brilliancy on all sides— like fairy tales! There 
were more than sixty persons at table, and they 
all ate off gold. The Emperor's physician, who 
sat by me, told me that such splendor could not 
be seen even in St. Petersburg. After dinner 
I was presented to the Emperor, who conversed 
with me very cheerfully in French for a few 
minutes. An autocrat in every motion ;—I was 
reminded of the Egyptians.” 

The next section gives us equally attractive 
descriptions of Windsor Castle, Eton, Hanwell, 
the immensity of London, the magnificence of its 
bazaars in Regent Street and Oxford Street. 
“Tf I now think of Paris, it appears to me, as 
compared to London, a small town.” In the 
evening the same splendid dinner as on the pre- 
vious day, with the addition of a Scotch piper, in 
costume, with whose shrill, screaming, humming 
music, the author is not especially delighted. 
Reviews and drives through the park, extending 
some twenty miles; lovely scenery; splendid 
groups of trees; a ruin composed entirely of frag- 


* The Phigalian marbles belonged to the temple of 
Apollo Epicurius, built about Olympiad 86, and dis- 
covered in 1512. The subjects represented in them 
are fights with Centaurs and Amazons; they some- 
times show a boldness of design which almost borders 
on extravagance, while some figures are incorrectly 
drawn, and in forced attitudes.— Ep. Dac. , 
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ments from Athens; the Emperor driven by 
Prince Albert; in the evening state dinner. On 
this occasion the author makes the acquaintance 
of Sir H. Hardinge, Lord Saltoun, just returned 
from China, Lord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, 
the Duke of Wellington, and others. Peel, a 
man of about fifty years of age, well-made, vig- 
orous, with a large expansive forehead, and an 
expression of firmness and of clear and sound 
understanding, somewhat smooth in his inter- 
course with crowned heads, very polite in con- 
versation ; rich, and well aware of his influence, 
always simply dressed in black, the physical im- 
personation of conservatism. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the perfect picture of an old soldier ; 
stiff, half deaf, but cheerful ; with abundance of 
white hair, and long features; he makes more 
use of his eyes than his ears, and is the constant 
favorite of the people, who greet him wherever 
he appears with the cry, “ The old duke, hurrah!” 
After this come Ascot races, at which the 
Court is present. Intense excitement, and a 
vast crowd of people, who call out and salute 
with clapping of hands and tremendous shouts, 
just as they would actors, first the Queen, then 
the Emperor, then the King, then Prince Albert, 
the Prince of Wales, and the old hero of Water- 
loo. Then comes the last dinner in Windsor, at 
which was present Admiral Codrington, a man 
of a long slight figure, bald, with a cheerful ex- 
pressive countenance, and dressed in black. 
After this follow visits in London, with de- 
scriptions of the palaces of the Dukes of Suther- 
land, — considered the most magnificent house in 
London, which is saying a good deal,—of Dev- 
onshire, and of Cambridge. The author says, 
“it was interesting to me to see with how much 
people can live, after having, as physician, so 
often seen with how little they are obliged to 
live.” The parks, however, with all their beauty, 
gave him the impression of nature distorted ; the 
enclosures, the closely shaven lawns, the gravel 
walks all forming the same curve, and the hedges, 
do not allow one to enjoy the free divine ele- 
ment of nature. Even the celebrated Shaks- 
peare-oak, and the scene of the “ merry wives” 
in Windsor park, convey more or less this same 
idea of contraction. This is also the case with 
the new gothic edifices in England ; every thing 
in beautiful harmony, and most carefully exe- 
cuted; but the desire for great and massive pro- 
portions, and for that freedom which includes a 
certain something organic and, as it were, irra- 
tional, is not satisfied. A criticism as delicate as 
it is true! Whoever would clearly understand the 
author’s meaning, has only in imagination to place 
for instance the palace of the Doges in Venice 
by the side of the new houses of Parliament 
ii) London. In visiting Westminster Abbey the 





author experienced the sensations of a geologist 
who reads the history of the earth in its struc- 
ture ; here he is surrounded by the petrified his- 
tory of all England; and to this is added the full 
inspiration of antiquity, in the exquisite lights 
and shades on the walls of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, and the accompanying tones of the organ 
full of deep and touching import. The author 
says significantly, “ England has a great weight 
resting upon those pillars; it is of far more im- 
portance than one supposes that a nation should 
ever have before its eyes in a venerable monu- 
ment, gray with age, the consecration of its his- 
torical development.” 

If it were but possible to give a faint idea of 
all the new and attractive matter contained in 
the following chapters; Parliamentary debate, 
rout at the Duke of Devonshire’s, gallery of 
paintings in Buckingham Palace, opera, Bedlam, 
Lansdowne House, St. Paul’s Church, visit to the 
model-prisons, to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth Palace, Zoological Gardens, the 
tunnel, Barelay & Perkin’s brewery, United 
Service Club, Whitehall, the theatres, Gould’s 
ornithological collection, soirées at Lord Wilton’s 
and Lord Aberdeen’s, visits to Richmond, Kew, 
Hampton Court and Claremont, dinner at Sir 
R. Peel’s, Quaker meeting, Lord’ Westminster’s 
gallery in Grosvenor House, the “ Times,” and a 
nocturnal visit to their printing office, courts of 
justice, visit to the Lord Mayor, Tower, Docks, 
steamboats on the Thames, down to his depart- 
ure from London! But the abundance of these 
remarkable notices is too great for our space, 
and all that we can do is to select here and there 
at random. 

St. Paul’s church is characterized as a desolate 
unmeaning edifice, which has a massive appear- 
ance only when seen from a distance. It is only 
from London bridge that the immensity and the 
power of this metropolis, containing two millions 
of inhabitants, can be completely discerned. 
Much valuable information is given respecting 
the mixed and the silent system in the Bastille- 
like Penitentiary; descriptions are given of the 
clerical court of the primate of England ; of the 
Thames Tunnel, and of the enormous brewery 
of Perkins, which uses annually 224,000 sacks of 
malt, and has on hand a stock worth £180,000, 
—a very ocean of beer; of the inimitable Port- 
land vase; of the department of natural history 
in the British Museum, with its fossil ichthyo- 
sauri and plesiosauri— the back-bone of one of 
which is twenty feet long; of the painted apoth- 
eosis of James I. in Whitehall, which lighted his 
son on his way to the block, and of the shadow- 
dance of Cerito in the opera. 

The regal magnificence of so many of the 
dwellings of the nobility gives occasion for the 
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remark, that too much comfort and a splendor 
which far outstrips every desire cannot possibly 
exercise a wholesome influence upon the national 
character. In another place we are told of the 
newly discovered secret, discovered it seems by 
the author, that fermentation is only a micro- 
scopic process of germination, and this curious 
peep into nature, which procured him the honor 
of two visits from Prince Albert, teaches us once 
more that the old supposed distinction between 
organic and unorganic matter does not exist, or 
that at least it cannot be recognized and fixed. 
While the traveller thus weaves together subjects 
of the most diversified nature he also makes us 
acquainted with the celebrated painters of Eng- 
land; Landseer before all, Clarkson, Stansfield, 
the elder Reynolds, Lawrence, and Wilkie; and 
after these we are introduced to physicians, 
surgeons, and chemists. His visit to the half 
desolate Hampton Court, which contains space 
enough for two regal courts, made a deep im- 
pression upon him. The seven cartoons of 
Rafael, half spoiled and hung in an unfavorable 
light, considerably added to his knowledge of 
art. Drawn upon thick paper with charcoal, 
shaded with indian ink, and colored with opaque 
paint, these great and bold designs first open 
out a clear understanding of the spirit of Rafael. 
It is true that they are not wholly Rafael’s, and 
the drawing is frequently far from correct; but 
one is so much the more sensible of the direct 
influence of the artistic idea, and of the uni- 
versality of the genius of Rafael. 

Besides these, there is an enormous number of 
paintings heaped up in this place, which is sel- 
dom visited by the Court. Claremont with its 
cedars and willows, but full of that same etiquette 
of nature which gives the idea of contraction ; 
Sir R. Peel’s house in London; the gallery of 
Lord Westminster; who with an income of a 
thousand pounds a day is considered the richest 
private individual in England; and countless 
other sights down to the Chinese Museum, which 
gives rise to the melancholy consideration, that 
the light of a higher beauty is denied to a highly 
cultivated nation of three millions of individuals, 
—“for what,” he exclaims, “is all this trash 
worth, when compared with a single work of 
Phidias ;”— these subjects bring us to the de- 
parture from London, which after a residence of 
three weeks the author quits with regret, but 
not without having profited by what he has 
seen. 

The travellers now pursued their tour through 
England, visiting Cambridge, Bedford, Woburn, 
Chesterfield, Hardwicke Castle, Bakewell, the 
inexhaustible Chatsworth, Haddonhall, Birming- 
ham ; then Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford on 
Avon, Blenheim, and Oxford, and all these 





furnish matter for very pleasant remarks. No 
less favored tourist could see so much in so 
short a space of time ; it is the peculiarity of this 
voyage, that not only was every thing made 
accessible to the travellers,—and that under 
the best possible guidance — but that every thing 
was as it were brought to meet them; open 
doors, carriages and horses were everywhere 
waiting their arrival; a brilliant reception was 
everywhere prepared for them. At almost every 
place they are weleomed by the cheers of the 
assembled crowd, and newspapers instantaneous- 
ly communicate every information respecting 
their slightest movements. The author is as- 
tonished and shocked by this curiosity and 
publicity, which he asserts to be disagreeable to 
the visitor and but little to the credit of the 
people. It appears to us that the explanation 
of this peculiar trait in the English character 
may be found in the weight and importance 
which is attached to public men so much more 
in England than elsewhere. The rapidity with 
which such news are circulated is certainly 
wonderful; but we cease to be surprised even at 
this, when we hear that an undertaking has 
been formed in London for conveying corpses 
to their resting-place by means of railroads and 
steam,— an idea which is almost revolting to a 
simple old-fashioned German mind. 

The drawing of the remarkable leaning tower 
of Chesterfield presents a singular appearance, 
and we take this opportunity of remarking that the 
author’s descriptions are very often accompanied 
by anumber of small but very welcome vignettes 
and sketches. The noble and peaceful Oxford 
creates a most favorable and wholesome im- 
pression, which is sustained during the visits to 
the beautiful ruin of Kenilworth, Warwick, and 
lastly Shakspeare’s birthplace in Stratford on 
Avon. It is remarkable that the family of that 
Lucy, Squire of Charlecote, the enemy and 
prosecutor of the youthful Shakspeare, is still in 
possession of the neighbouring property, while 
the family of Shakspeare has become extinct. 
“Thus it is that the coarse and material, 
although enjoying no real existence, often 
maintains itself in the world, while the more 
noble disappears, but only in order to attain to 
a true life.” In Birmingham, the manufacturing 
labor which children have to perform, calls forth 
some sad reflections. “It is terrible to force 
into the present those who ought only to be 
living in the future.” After having visited a 
great part of the interior of England, the author 
pronounces the opinion, that fine and romantic 
scenery, beauties in a higher style, such as to 
repay one for a voyage across the ocean, are 
only to be found there where England’s strength 
begins, namely, on the sea coast. 
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The second volume is of a more general char- 
acter, but equally with the former excites our 
interest and imparts instruction. The trav- 
ellers continue their journey through a flat 
desert totally bare of trees,— which one would 
not suppose it possible could exist in the midst 
of highly civilized England—to Salisbury and 
the mysterious monument of Stonehenge, of 
which, as Kohl has already remarked, no 
adequate explanation has yet been given. From 
Salisbury cathedral, the spire of which is the 
highest in the kingdom, they proceed to the 
bathing-place Weymouth, the coast at Lyme 
Regis, which consists almost entirely of fossils, 
and thence to Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
and Dartmouth. The whole of this ancient 
coast which was frequented and loved by Romans 
and Normans, offers very beautiful views by sea 
and land, and reminds one of the most beautiful 
points on the island of Riigen. The bay of the 
Dart especially, with its intermixture of land 
and water, presents an almost ideal scene. The 
author is here struck with the handsome appear- 
ance of the inhabitants ; and with the fact that al- 
most every body rides, men, women, and children. 
“On the sea and on horseback, these English- 
men always know how to get on.” Among other 
reflections which we here meet with, is the asser- 
tion that a man who has had much personal and 
worldly experience, cannot be very deeply affect- 
ed by the mere beauties of nature; from this 
opinion we are compelled to dissent, and we are 
rather disposed to reverse it; else what does 
Goethe mean when he says, “for why all this ex- 
penditure of suns, planets, and milky way, comets 
and nebulous spots, if there is not one happy 
mortal who rejoices in them.” Nay, the author 
himself, who twice gives utterance to this opinion, 
Gisproves it in his own person ; inasmuch as in 
‘a hundred passages of his book he shows him- 
self to be truly susceptible of a deep and genuine 
€njoyment of Nature’s charms. 

In Plymouth and Devonport appears once 
more the whole greatness of England’s maritime 
life, and the power of her navy. We visit 
Bodmin, the singular Mount St. Michael, Pen- 
zance, and Cape Lizzard, where the coast sud- 
denly terminates in stupendous rocks of granite, 
and where a few miserable huts lie scattered in 
the midst of a vegetation which bears a striking 
similarity to that of Italy. Logan-rock, a mass 
of eighty tons, near Penzance, lies so nicely 
balanced that two or three persons can give it 
an oscillating motion. 

From the Land’s End the view of the ocean 
is truly grand, — Ossianic. But few travellers 
extend their tour thus far, and we are therefore 
the more grateful to the author for his descrip- 
tions of the distant Cornwall, the copper and tin 
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mines, St. Ives, Launceston, and the country 
between Exeter and Bristol. The following 
chapters are occupied by descriptions of the 
drive to Bath through the beautiful valley of 
the Avon; a visit to Lady L., who in her ninety- 
third year and with an almost ghostlike appear- 
ance, gave them the idea that one of the dino- 
theria or plesiosauri had started into life and was 
addressing them ;—(men of a very advanced 
age seldom preserve the same degree of anima- 
tion as women, but they are better able to enter 
into and understand the present time ;) — Lans- 
downe Tower, where the travellers could not gain 
admittance, because it was a holiday ; Chepstow 
and the indescribably romantic ruins of Tintern- 
Abbey ; and Leigh-Court with its valuable pic- 
ture-gallery, the property of M. Miles. The 
description of Tintern Abbey, which makes a 
very deep impression upon the author, shows 
him to be deeply imbued with a love of nature 
and wholly occupied with the admiration which 
it excites in him. “I have never yet met with 
any thing so perfect, so thoroughly poetical,” 
says Dr. Carus, who yet had but lately returned 
from Italy. 

In the following chapters we have a lively 
picture of the principality of Wales, its peculiar 
mountainous features, the ascent of Snowdon, a 
visit to Anglesey, Bangor, and the continuance 
of their tour to Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and York ; a description of Cumberland, ascent 
of Skiddaw, and entrance into Scotland at 
Gretna Green. Of a portion of this scenery we 
have received striking pictures from the pen of 
Mr. Kohl; but it is here presented to us in a 
more valuable form by a man whose mind is 
stored with far richer treasures of knowledge. 
Of the peculiar tone of color which character- 
izes Liverpoo!, Manchester, and Leeds he thus 
writes: “Singular! it is not fog, it is not dust, 
it is not merely smoke ;— no, it is smoke, dust, 
and fog together, from which the whole neigh- 
bourhood receives the tone which I shall hence- 
forth call the manufacture-tone.” Cumberland 
with its beautiful lakes made a very favorable 
impression upon the travellers. “It certainly 
adds to the completeness of this wonderful 
island, that the Englishman possesses in Cum- 
berland and Wales a kind of English Switzer- 
land, which can afford him in the purity and 
freedom of its beauties a healthful relaxation 
from the toils and exertions of public life. Truly 
as in their dressing cases they know how to put 
every thing that is necessary into the most com- 
pact form, so nature seems to have packed up for 
them with all that is useful,— with seacoasts, 
meadows, fields, iron and coal mines — a sort of 
little Switzerland.” This opinion modifies one 
previously given ; but it is the fate of a journal 
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that it must necessarily sometimes be at variance 
with itself. 

After the sights of Manchester and Liverpool, 
almost wearisome in their immensity, the ancient 
city of Chester with its most peculiar style of 
architecture, and the silent York, exercise a 
most soothing and poetical influence. They start 
from Liverpool in the bowels of the earth, and 
they enter into Manchester over the roofs of the 
houses. “ Above or below, it is all the same in 
these manufacturing districts, so that a profit can 
only be made out of it.” By Lowther Castle, 
Penrith, and Carlisle they at last reach Scotland. 
Of the peculiar character of this country so rich 
in sombre beauties, the author gives a striking 
and very faithful picture. The desolate charac- 
ter of the border scenery gradually disappears ; 
the country becomes more hilly and the popula- 
tion more dense ; Alpine valleys, broad estuaries, 
and mountains with bold outlines. But that 
which makes all this to be Scotland, and not 
Germany, Switzerland, or England, is not the 
mountain, the loch, or the vale ; but the peculiar, 
fragrant, half transparent, half foggy, strangely 
humid and blueish atmosphere, which envelops 
every thing, clothes it in the most varied shades, 
penetrates, softens, and frequently invests it with 
a kind of dreaminess. To this is added the 
strange, historical background ; the mysterious, 
sanguinary obscurity of that history ; the beau- 
tiful, romantic character of its last queen, whose 
son was to unite the two crowns after her own 
head had fallen on the scaffold; all this, as has 
been already remarked, floats in the air, over 
the lakes, and around the summits of the moun- 
tains. 

Thus with an almost inspired pen he describes 
to us poor but poetical Scotland, its black lakes, 
its waterfalls as brown as porter, its heroes, and 
its ivyclad ruins, with all their wonders. Ham- 
ilton Castle ; the populous city of Glasgow ; the 
assembly of the Freechurchers in the open air 
amidst torrents of rain; Dumbarton; Loch 
Lomond; the bloody frays of hostile clans; 
Inverary ; the sail to Staffa and Jona, the climax 
of the whole journey; the Caledonian canal ; 
Ben Nevis; Inverness; Cawdor Castle ;— the 
tradition of the murder of King Duncan lies 
between these two;—the Grampian hills ; the 
splendid castle of Breadalbane; Perth; Stir- 
ling, and a few days of repose at the seat. of 
Lord Morton, afford abundant materials for 
chapters as full of charm and novelty as they 
are of instruction. The sombre dreamy aspect 
of Loch Lomond and its islands is touchingly 
represented : but the author’s most enthusiastic 
feelings are aroused by the sight of Staffa, to 
which he was conveyed from Oban in a steamer, 
in five hours. This wonder of nature calls forth 
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the following exclamation: “how lamentable 
would be the fate of man, who in general can 
catch but rapid glimpses of that which is truly 
elevated, if his soul did not possess the power of 
perpetuating the transient ;” and a little further, 
“how wonderful it appeared, when we sailed in 
upon the foaming waves between these lofty 
black pillars, under the dark vault which rises 
to a height of sixty feet above the level of the 
water.” The pillars of the Giants’ Causeway in 
Ireland are however more beautiful and far 
more regular, though not so strong and massive. 
Tona, the Ithona of Ossian, the ancestral island 
of tombs of the Scottish sea-kings until the time 
of Macbeth, was also visited; Staffa is uninhab- 
ited, Iona has a population of five hundred souls. 
In speaking of the fearful deeds of the clans of 
Mackenzie and Macdonnell, the author observes 
how strange it is “that such a fiery spirit of 
revenge, such a thirst for blood should have 
found its way to a people living in this latitude.” 
And there yet lives a feeling of delight in the 
deeds, which led to the total destruction of those 
clans. At Inverness is the castle which is repre- 
sented to have been the dwelling of Duncan; 
but according to another tradition, Cawdor, 
which is beautifully situated, was the scene of 
his murder. History is not clear on this point ; 
it seems on the contrary that in the reign of 
Edward II. there was as yet no “Thane of 
Cawdor,” but that Sir Hugh Horstcott in the 
fifteenth century was the first who bore that title. 

Hence their journey ied them from these 
gloomy, but romantic mountains, which are clad 
with dark fir trees, back towards the South. At 
Blair they visited the Duke of Athol, and at 
Taymouth Castle they passed a few days in the 
family circle of the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
and saw huge bisons feeding in the park ; some 
idea of this nobleman’s wealth may be formed 
from the circumstance that he has imported from 
America whole herds of that species of game. 
The heir, a nephew of the present proprietor, 
always appeared in the national costume. 

The ancient Perth, at the sight of which the 
Romans are said to have exclaimed, “ Ecce Ti- 
ber, ecce campus Martius,” and Stirling, with its 
palace converted into barracks, bring them into 
the plains of Edinburgh, where their journey 
terminates. Here they took up their residence 
at Dalmahoy with Lord Morton, and made ex- 
cursions to the beautiful Firth of Forth, the bay 
of Edinburgh, and that most glorious of all cities 
itself, which elicits from the author the remarka- 
ble exclamation, “ Here a climate and a sky like 
that of Rome or Naples, and one could not imag- 
ine the ideal of the most splendid royal residence 
more perfect.” The castle, the town, Holyrood, 
the high street, the heights of Calton hill with 
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its imitations of the Acropolis and the Parthe- 
non, and Arthur’s seat, enchant the author so 
completely, that he declares Edinburgh to be the 
most beautiful of all cities, not excepting even 
Rome. He remarks that the extraordinary bold- 
ness and originality of all these objects once more 
convinced him that reality after all has the means 
of surpassing the most eccentric creations of 
fancy. 

The fifth of August brought at last the unwel- 
come period of departure. In order to avoid the 
scarcely tolerable concourse of people, and chief- 
ly perhaps because their departure had been 
fixed for a Sunday, which would have given 
offence, they embarked in a remote part of ihe 
Firth on board the splendid government steam- 
ship Lightning; saw for the last time and with 
heavy hearts, the beautiful coast, passed by Bass- 
rock, white with gulls and other seabirds, and 
rejoiced in a prosperous breeze and fine weather 
as they sailed southwards. On the following 
morning an entire change ; a storm, and torrents 
of rain which deluged their beautiful ship. They 
anchor off Helgoland, and on the second morn- 
ing reach the mouth of the Elbe, Altona, and 





Hamburg. ‘“ What a contrast every thing pre- 
sented to the country in which we had passed 
the last few months! Thus it has seemed to me 
several times on returning home; every object 
seems to wear a character of solid good nature 
and to gaze at me with clear blue eyes. Those 
broad, green meadows, tufted pastures, reedy 
watercourses, spotted cows, solemn storks, low 
farm-houses, and pointed village spires, every 
thing so familiar, so unpretending, so good heart- 
ed. And yet, strange to say, the present age 
with its factories, railroads, civilization, arts, and 
architecture, is in every possible way hurrying 
to meet that tedious, uniform cosmopolitanism. 
Each separate individual shudders involuntarily 
when he pictures to himself futurity, and yet it is 
this which, without rest or cessation, the entire 
human race is striving to reach.” With this ex- 
tract, unedifying as it may sound, we must close 
our review of this work ; a work which for wealth 
of ideas, fulness and variety of contents, and 
philosophical importance, has assuredly but few 
equals among modern books of travels. Germa- 
ny is deeply indebted to Dr. Carus.— Blatter 
fiir lit. Unterhaltung. 





ODE 


Performed at the Installation of Prince Albert, 


as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


ritten by Wilham Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, and set to music, by Thomas Attwood 


Walmsley, M. A. 


INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS. 


For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 
For temples, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the Spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last, 

To reap the whirlwind on a Lybian rock. 


So_o — Tenor. 
War is passion’s basest game, 
Madly played to win a name ; 
Up starts some tyrant, Earth and Heaven to dare: 
The servile million bow; 
But will the lightning glance aside to spare 
The despot’s laurelled brow ? 


Cuorvs. 


War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Freedom’s holy cause ; 
Freedom, such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory : 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 





Rect. — (Accompanied) — Contralto. 


But, lo! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land, as with a funeral pall ? 
The Rose of England suffers blight, 
The flower has drooped, the isle’s delight, 
Flower and bud together fall — 
A nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s des- 
olate hall. 


Arr — Soprano. 


Time a checkered mantle wears; 
Earth awakes from wintry sleep ; 
Again the tree a blossom bears, — 
Cease, Britannia, cease to weep! 
Hark to the peals on this bright May-morn! 
They tell that your future Queen is born! 


Soprano SoLo anp CHORUS. 


A Guardian Angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen ; 
One word he softly uttered — 
It named the future Queen: 
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And a joyful ery through the island rang, 
As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 
As bland as the reed of peace — 
“ Victoria be her name |” 
For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful fame. 


QUARTET. 


Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 

Uplifted on his arms the child ; 

And, while the fearless infant smiled, 

Her happy destiny foretold : — 
“Infancy, by wisdom mild, 
Trained to health and artless beauty ; 
Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty ; 
Womanhood in pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne ; 
Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 
Fresh with lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied.” 


Recir.— (Accompanied) — Bass. 

That eve the Star of Brunswick shone 
With steadfast ray benign 

On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine ; 

Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine. — 

Old Camus too on that prophetic night, 
Was conscious of the ray ; 

And his willows whispered in its light, 
Not to the zephyr’s sway, 

But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day : 


Cuorvus. 


This day, when Granta hails her chosen Lord, 
And proud of her award, 
Confiding in that Star serene, 

Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 


Arr — Contralto. 


Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 
Where science, leagued with holier truth, 
Guards the sacred heart of youth, 
Solemn monitors are ours. 
These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 
Raised by many a hand august, 
Are haunted by majestic powers, 
The memories of the wise and just, 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 
Here in the founder’s spirit sought 
To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 

That best betoken patriot loyalty. 
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Not in vain those sages taught. — 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have pondered here their country’s weal, 

Weighed the future by the past, 

Learned how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate 

By constancy inviolate, 

Though worlds to their foundations reel, 
The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 


Arr — Bass. 


Albert, in thy race we cherish 

A nation’s strength that will not perish 

While England’s sceptred line 

True to the King of Kings is found ; 

Like that wise ancestor of thine, 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 
When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 

The trumpet of the Living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound, 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 


Cuorvs. 


What shield more sublime 
E’er was blazoned or sung ? 
And the Prince whom we greet, 
From its hero is sprung. 
Resound, resound the strain 
That hails him for our own! 
Again, again, and yet again, 
For the Church, the State, the Throne !— 
And that presence fair and bright, 
Ever blest wherever seen, 
Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 
The pride of the islands, Victoria the Queen! 


—_———— 


A Commander in the Navy once had an 
unruly sailor brought before him, and after an 
investigation had taken place, the sailor was 
ordered to be put in irons until the morning. 
When he was brought up in the morning, the 
boatswain was ordered to do his duty, when the 
prisoner, recollecting that the captain had a great 
aversion to cats, offered the following petition, 
which saved him from undergoing the punish- 
ment : — 


By your honor’s command, 
A culprit I stand, 
An example to all the ship’s crew: 
I’m pinioned and stript, 
For to be whipt, 
And if I am flogged ’tis my due: 
A cat I am told, in abhorrence you hold, 
Your honor’s aversion is mine : — 
If a cat Poko one tail makes your stout heart 
to fail, 
Pray save me from one that has nine. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF RUDOLPH TOPFFER. 


Nouvelles Genevoises. Par M. Topffer. 
Paris. 1842. Rosa et Gertrude, par R. 
Topffer. Précédé de notices sur la vie et 
les ouvrages de l'auteur. Par MM. Sainte 
Beuve et De la Rive. Paris. 1847. 


If the critic possessed the privileges of the 
natural philosopher, —if he might deal with spir- 
itual entities as the chemist does with the mate- 
rial elements, what an interesting experiment it 
would be to put together certain measures of 
French and German nature in due atomic pro- 
portion, so that a new psychological and literary 
type might be produced by the combination. 
Given such a laboratory of moral and intellectual 
chemistry as our fancy conceives, it is not a mere 
exchange of outward forms we should seek to 
effect — imitation of foreign models is the bane 
of every national literature—but a mutual in- 
terpenetration of the respective primary elements. 
The probable result might then be compared to 
a neutral salt, in which French petulance and 
superficial grace, intimately coalescing with Ger- 
man bookishness (gelehrtheit) and reverie, like 
acid with alkali, should give birth to a tertium 
quid, different in all qualities from both ingredi- 
ents, and perhaps more wholesome and of a more 
pleasant savor than either. But critical philoso- 
phy lacks one of the two great instruments of 
induction ; it can only observe, but not experi- 
mentalize. Some such progress as we have sug- 
gested has already been exemplified, but in a 
more complicated shape, in the formation and 
growth of the English mind; and the banks of 
Lake Leman appear to exhibit another similar 
instance. Geneva is a focus in which many 
heterogeneous elements are fused together into 
one composite mass. The main constituent is 
indigenous; with this are mingled large influxes 
from France and Germany. Italy contributes a 
notable proportion, and England helps, in a les- 
ser but still sensible degree, to modify the whole 


Geneva is peculiarly cireumstanced with re- 
gard to its language, which is a thing of native 
growth, and not, like the English, more or less 
corruptly used by the Celtic races of Ireland, a 
ready made importation from the potent neigh- 
bour. Its relation to the literary dialect recog- 
nized by the Academy rather resembles that 
which lowland Scotch bears to standard English. 
The fact applies to all French Switzerland. It 
is an old romance country, which worked its own 
way out of the intermediary language of the 
middle ages, and which, in the great intellectual 





commotion of the sixteenth century, made its 
voice heard with fully as much effect as its more 
powerful sister. Paris and Geneva were then 
cognate centres; since that period the former 
has eclipsed the latter, and at this day the lan- 
guages of Geneva, Lausanne, and Neufchatel, 
exist only as local dialects, disdained as literary 
media even by the native writers. This is to be 
regretted; for scattered over those neglected 
fields are many graceful weeds, many fresh- 
scented wild flowers, that are wanting in the trim 
gardens of the academy. “ Your French is bad,” 
says the Parisian to the man of Geneva: “ Yours 
would be better,” the latter might retort, “ if you 
would enrich its impoverished store from the na- 
tive wealth of our homely tongue ; but your lin- 
gual powers have lost their elasticity, and become 
dwarfed by disuse; you cannot force them be- 
yond the arbitrary limits assigned to them in the 
seventeenth century. In spite of your revolu- 
tion, you still wear with complacency the fetters 
imposed on you in the age of Louis XIV. Your 
language, like every thing else belonging to 
France, has suffered through your mania for 
centralization ; and by-the-bye, permit me to 
remind you that Richelieu, the founder of that 
system, though a great statesman, was an exe- 
crable poet. Uncouth as our speech may sound 
in Parisian ears, there is racy vigor and freedom 
in it, an air of the mountain and the lake, which 
would be ill exchanged for the conventional 
graces of your meagre and monotonous phrase- 
ology. The very briers, moss, and ferns of our 
verdant wildernesses have a beauty of their own, 
which you would seek in vain in the clipped 
hedgerows and ornate parterres of your stately, 
formal Versailles.” 

Be this as it may, the literature of Gallic 
Switzerland labors under a great disadvantage 
from its eccentric position. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for a writer of that country to remain dis- 
tinctively Swiss in his writings, and at the same 
time to be correct in style according to the es- 
tablished standard. In his endeavour to comply 
with the latter exigency, he must project himself 
out of his natural sphere, forget the strongly 
marked lineaments and local hues which nature 
and history have given to the manners, thoughts, 
and expressions of his people, and he must think 
and write after a neutral fashion. Here, in all 
probability, we have the chief cause of the re- 
markable fact, that Geneva, so illustrious in other 
respects for its intellectual fertility, has hitherto 
produced very little in the department of imag- 
inative literature. Senebier, who has written a 
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Literary History of Geneva, calls it, with just 
pride, “ one of the luminous schools of the earth ;” 
and Sainte Beuve, struck with admiration of the 
rich fruitage of science and erudition which has 
sprung from so small a stock, aptly compares the 
little state to a dwarf pear tree, that is in itself a 
whole orchard. But amidst all this abundance 
there is penury in one point; Geneva has not, 
in her list of worthies, the name of a great poet, 
or writer of prose fiction, with the sole exception 
of Rousseau; and even he is said to betray, in 
his exquisite diction, some tokens of the difficulty 
of which we have just spoken. Sainte Beuve 
asserts that he is not completely at home in the 
language with which he works such fascination ; 
his art occasionally betrays itself. “Jean Jacques 
lui-méme, & cété de Voltaire, sent l’effort il y a 
maintefois de louvrier dans son art.” But it is 
particularly in distinguished writers of a lower 
grade, such as Necker, that this defect is strik- 
ingly apparent; their phraseology is too assidu- 
ously wrought, too scrupulously correct; and 
then for their conversation, they talk like books. 
They are in the condition of Theophrastus, 
whose foreign birth was discovered by the old 
women of Athens, quod nimium Atticé loqueretur. 

Topffer, the artist author, prematurely lost to 
Geneva and to France, where he had acquired 
sterling popularity, escaped this difficulty, be- 
cause he did not attempt to be more attic than 
the Athenians. Ardently attached to his birth- 
place, and writing at first only for his own rec- 
reation and for the gratification of his personal 
friends, he had no thought of soliciting the suf- 
frages of Paris; and this very indifference to the 
fame and profit of authorship tended most direct- 
ly to secure his reputation, since it left him free 
to follow the natural bent of his genius. Buf- 
fon’s celebrated maxim, “le style c’est l"homme,” 
is strictly true in his case. He wrote much as 
we may suppose him to have conversed, and the 
history of the man is not to be separated from 
that of his writings. 

Rudolph Topffer was born at Geneva, on the 
17th of February, 1799. His family, as the 
name implies, are of German descent, and his 
father, who survives him, is an eminent land- 
scape and genre painter. The son’s inclinations, 
from his earliest years, tended almost exclusively 
to his father’s profession, but the latter wisely 
insisted that he should complete his general edu- 
cation before he began his apprenticeship to art. 
Young Rudolph, therefore, studied Latin and 
Greek up to the age of eighteen, but after a 
peculiar fashion, which he has charmingly de- 
scribed in the Bibliothtque de mon Oncle. Jules, 
the hero and narrator of that tale, is Topffer 
himself, and the house in which the scene is laid, 
the maison de la bourse francaise, is the same 
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however, are fictitious. 

Having completed the classical course pre- 
scribed by his father, the young man was free to 
indulge his cherished inclinations. The pencil 
which had always been his companion, and a 
very capital help in his assiduous Fldnerie, was 
now about to become a professional instrument 
in his hands; but a sad calamity frustrated all 
his plans. He was on the eve of departure for 
Italy, when he was attacked with an affection of 
the eyes, which eventually became chronic, and 
continued to afflict him as long as he lived. Two 
years passed away in ineffectual efforts to per- 
form a cure; at last he went to Paris, ostensibly 
for the purpose of obtaining medical advice, but 
in reality with no other hope than that of beguil- 
ing his anxieties by study. He consulted no 
one, bade adieu, sadly but resolutely, to his 
chosen vocation, and applied himself in good 
earnest to the study of letters, in order to qualify 
himself for the business of education. On his 
return to Geneva he became first an assistant in 
a school, then master of one founded by himself, 
and finally, professor of belles-lettres in the Acad- 
emy. He married happily, and the rest of his 
days flowed on in a smooth and tranquil current, 
unruffled by any remarkable events or vicissi- 
tudes of outward fortune. His life was that of a 
cheerful, wise, good man, who found a perpetual 
source of pleasure in common things, in the ful- | 
filment of all the duties of his station, and the 
unostentatious exercise of his general humor and 
powers of observation for the delight and im- 
provement of those about him. He was an able 
and successful teacher; and so beloved was he 
by his pupils, that they never wished to pass their 
vacations away from him. The mental gain on 
either side was mutual. Sainte Beuve says, 
finely, “the moralist by profession, who observes 
only grown men, is in danger of falling into the 
ways of La Rochefoucauld, or La Bruyére; on 
the contrary, if the attention is always fixed upon 
a body of ingenuous youth, continually renewed, 
the observer retains his freshness of heart in the 
fulness of his knowledge ; he has wherewith to 
console himself when he is mistaken, and a juster 
view of human nature, in its secret springs and 
general constitution. Some one has said that 
experience in certain minds is like the water 
collected in a cistern, it soon becomes corrupted. 
In Tépffer’s case, experience more resembled a 
spring perpetually gushing, and renovated in the 
light of day.” 

It was for the gratification of his pupils, and 
with no ulterior views, that his first writings were 
produced. They were little dramatic pieces, 
none of which have been published. After these 
came narratives of the pedestrian tours through- 
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out the various cantons of Switzerland, which he 
was in the habit of making every summer with 
his school boys. Nor, while he was thus exer- 
cising his pen, did he neglect the pencil. In 
mirthful hours, chatting with his boys, he con- 
ceived, and sketched in their presence, those 
histories in caricature which have been copied 
and imitated all over Europe. The grotesque 
albums passed from hand to hand, and it chanced 
that one of them fell at last under the notice of 
Goethe! The high priest of art liked it, and 
desired to see the others, which were thereupon 
forwarded to Weimar. Goethe mentioned them 
in a number of the journal, “ fiir Kunst und Al- 
tershum ;” and Topffer, fortified by such high 
sanction, printed for private circulation five sets 
of those whimsical productions, — M. Vieux Bois, 
M. Jabot, le Docteur Festus, M. Pencil, M. 
Crepin. Their success, as we have said, was very 
great; but their humor is of a kind that can 
scarcely be translated into words; and we will 
not attempt to convey any idea of it to those 
who have not become acquainted with it in the 
original. 

“The valley of the Arve may be reached from 
Sixt, by crossing a chain of high mountains that 
extends from Clauses to Sallenche. The pass is 
scarcely known and used by any but the smug- 
glers, who abound in those s, laying in their 
stock of at Martigny, in the Valais. These 
daring fellows take their way over the almost 
inaccessible crags, loaded with enormous burdens, 
and descend into the inner valleys of Savoy, 
whilst the douaniers are keeping a bright look 
on the outskirts. 

“ The douaniers are men who have a uniform, 
coarse, dirty hands, and a pipe in their mouths. 
They sit in the sun doing nothing, until a carriage 
passes; and that it does pass before them isa 
thing that happens precisely by reason of its not 
containing any contraband articles. Monsieur 
has nothing to declare ?— Nothing. And, there- 
upon, notwithstanding this categorical answer, 
they open the traveller’s trunks, and thrust the 
aforesaid hands in among the white linen, silk 
gowns, and pocket handkerchiefs. The state pays 
them for plying this trade, a fact which has al- 
ways struck me as comical. 

. Lowe smugglers are men a to the teeth, 
and always disposed to touch up any douanier 
with a bullet who should take a Sone for walk- 
ing the road they have reserved for themselves. 
Luckily, the douaniers who have an inkling of 
the cireumstance, walk not at all, or else any- 
where but in that road. This has always struck 
me as an indication of tact on the part of the 
douaniers. 

“ Dowanes and smuggling are two aliens of 
society. Lines of custom-houses are a girdle of 
vices and libertinism enclosing a country ; sm 
gling expeditions are an admirable school of 

ry and crime, that annually turns out promis- 
ing pupils, whom society subsequently undertakes 
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to lodge and feed at its own cost in the prisons 
and bagnios. 

“T have often had to do with the douaniers: 
my shirts have had the honor of being thumbed 
on all the frontiers by the agents of ‘al the gov- 
ernments, absolute or otherwise. They never 
found any thing prohibited in them. 4 of 
aees here is a story. I was going to Lyon. 
At Bell e they searched our trunks, and 
insisted on feeling our persons, for fear that 
there should be any watches concealed on them; 
for Geneva is at no great distance. I submitted 
to the operation with a good grace; but an Eng- 
lish officer, who was one of the party, having had 
the matter explained to him, quietly took his 
case-knife out of his pocket, and declared that he 
would cut in two ‘la premier comme aussi la se- 
cond, who should make a show of feeling him, 
even from a distance. There was a great hub- 
bub. The douaniers desired nothing better than 
to execute their office; but the great strapping 
Waterloo man, with his trenchant blade, intimi- 
dated them supremely. Meanwhile the chief 
officer kept on saying, in a tone of authority, 
‘Search that man!’ but the other repeated with 
increasing fury, ‘ Vénd et je coupé deus la pre- 
mier comme aussi la second, et encore la troisieme 
avec.’ By the troisitme he meant the chief man. 
The matter might have ended tragically, so great 
was the exasperation of the good gentleman, had 
I not thought of interfering. ‘Let monsieur 
hand over his clothes,’ I said, ‘to the douaniers, 
and they will execute their orders without the 
least hurt to his dignity.’ I had hardly said the 
word when the lishman, assenting to these 
conditions, whip off his clothes, and threw 
them one after the other in the faces of the doua- 
niers. He stripped himself as bare as my hand; 
and I shall never forget the air with which he 
capped the chief douanier with his shirt, crying 
out, ‘ Ténd, misérable! téné!’ 

“T have not so often had to do with the smug- 
glers; nevertheless, I had some intercourse with 
thera the day I took it into my head to proceed 
alone from Sixt to Sallenche by the mountains, 
of which I have spoken. I had procured direc- 
tions as to the way: an hour before reaching the 
summit you pass along by the side of a little lake, 
called the Lac de Gors; further on the road lies 
on the crest of a ridge of rocks that traverse a 
plain of frozen snow; after which you again de- 
scend towards the forests on the Sallenche side, 
that overhang the waterfall of Arpenas. After 
three hours of steep ascent I discovered the little 
lake. It is a pool enclosed between verdant 
slopes, reflected in dark hues from its surface, 
whilst the transparency of the water enables you 
to see the shining mosses with which the bottom 
is carpeted. I sat down on the brink of the wa- 
ter and looked at myself in it, like Narcissus; 
I looked at myself eating the wing of a fowl, 
without letting the pleasure of contemplating 
my own image interrupt the movement of my 
jaws for a moment. 

“ Besides my person, I saw also in the water 
the inverted image of the adjoining heights, the 
forests, the scene, in short, including two ravens 
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high in air, that seemed in the mirror as though 
they were flying deep down into the antipodes. 
Whilst I was amusing myself with this sight, a 
man’s head, or a woman’s, or an animal’s, or, at 
least, something alive, appeared to me to have 
moved on the side of a mountain. It was the 
one I was about to ascend. I looked up instantly 
in order to see the object itself, but there was 
nothing visible; I therefore attributed this phe- 
nomenon to some undulation of the surface of 
the water, and resumed my journey in the full 
conviction that I was alone in those parts, at the 
same time being equally convinced that I had 
seen something. I stopped every now and then 
to look about me: and when I was near the spot 
where I thought I had descried the head, I cau- 
tiously made a circuit round some rocks, and 
proceeded with increased circumspection. 

“ They had told me a story below about the 
rocky furrow I was ascending ; and this I believe 
is the right place for repeating it. Eighteen 
smugglers, each carrying a sack of Berne gun- 
powder, were travelling that way. The last of 
the file perceived that his sack diminished sen- 
sibly in weight, whereat he was quite disposed 
to rejoice, when it occurred to him to suspect 
shrewdly that the lightening of the load arose 
sangre from the decrease of its bulk. It was 

ut too true: along train of powder appeared 
on the track he had pursued. ‘This was a loss in 
the first place; but what was worse, it was a 
token which might betray the march of the band, 
and jeopardize its business. He cried halt, and 
thereupon his seventeen comrades sat themselves 
down, each on his sack, to drink a drop, and wipe 
their faces. 

“ Meanwhile, the other, the shrewd one, re- 
traced his steps till he came to the beginning of 
his train of powder. He reached it after two 
hours’ walking, and set fire to it with his pipe, in 
order to destroy the clue. ‘Two minutes after- 
wards he heard a superb explosion, which rever- 
berating from the rocky mountain walls, rolling 
through the valleys, and ascending the gorges, 
caused him a marvellous surprise. It was the | 
seventeen sacks which had been fired by the 
train, and had bounced into the air, carrying 
with them the seventeen fathers of families that 
were seated upon them. Whereupon I had two 
remarks to make. 

“ The first is, that this is a true history, agree- 
able and recreative, sufficiently probable, and 
proved by tradition, and by the furrow which 
subsists to this day, as any one may go and sat- 
isfy himself with his own eyes. I hold it as cer- 
tain as the passage of Hannibal across the lesser 
Mount Bernard. How do they prove the passage 
of Hannibal over the lesser Bernard? They 
begin by showing you a white rock at the foot of 
the mountain; after which they demonstrate to 
you that it is the one which the Carthaginian 


caused to be disselved in vinegar after he reached 
the summit. 








“My second remark is, that in this history 
seventeen men perish; but observe, one remains | 
to tell the tale. This, if I mistake not, is the | 
sign, the criterion of a first-rate bit of history; 
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for in a battle, a disaster, a pam e, if few 
perish, the thing is paltry; if all perish, that puts 
an extinguisher on the affair. But when one 
solitary individual escapes out of the very thick 
of an immense po kes rh and that on on ex- 

ress purpose of bringing the news, the thing 1s 
pater. And thie fe why history, Greek, Ro- 
man, and Modern, abounds in exactly similar 
instances. 

“Tt was very hot in my furrow; nevertheless, 
at that elevation the heat is tempered by the 
keenness of the air; besides the beauty of the 
scenery captivates the soul, and makes one forget 
the little inconveniences that are sometimes so 
intolerable in the insipid plain. On looking back 
I saw very near me the icy dome of Mount Buet. 
I fancied, too, I saw at no great distance, some- 
thing moving behind the last fir trees I had 
passed, and i began to imagine it might be the 
feet belonging to the head I had seen, so that I 
continued to walk with increasing circumspection. 

“ Unfortunately, I am by nature very timorous 
—I detest danger wherein heroes take delight, 
as they tell us — nothing pleases me so much as 
perfect security in front and rear and on both 
sides of me. The mere idea that in a duel one 
is exposed to see the point of a sword straight 
before his right eye, has always sufficed to make 
me exceedingly prudent in spite of my tempera- 
ment, which is hot, and dull in point of suscepti- 
bility, in spite of my ticklish spirit. , Now the 
matter in this case might be worse than a duel ; 
it might be an assault on my person or purse, or 
on both—it might be a horrible catastrophe, 
and no one to tell the tale! When once this 
idea entered my head, I could think of nothin 
else ; and it so suddenly mastered me, that at last 
hid among the rocks to watch what was passing 
in my rear. 

“T had been observing for about half an hour 
(it is very fatiguing to observe), when an ill- 
favored man stole softly and cautiously from 
behind the fir trees. He looked long and 
steadily in the direction of the rocks among 
which I was concealed, and then clapped his 
hands twice. Two other men appeared at the 
signal, and all three, taking each a large sack on 
his shoulder, began to climb the hill-side quietly, 
after lighting their pipes. In this way they 
soon came to a spot where I lay crouched on the 

und, and sat down there on their sacks just 
ke the seventeen. Luckily their backs were 
towards me. 

“T had plenty of leisure to make my remarks. 
The gentlemen appeared to me very well armed. 
They had among them a carabine and two pistols, 
not to mention the big sack, which my imagi 
tion, true to the lessons of history, failed not to 
fill with Berne gunpowder. Already I was 
trembling at the thought of some train or another, 
when one of them, having risen to remove a few 
paces off, laid down his lighted pipe on his sack. 
At that sight I commended my soul to God, and 


awaited the explosion, squeezing myself flat 











against a rock, on the shelter of which I count- | 


ed, barely enough to avoid bellowing with 
terror. 
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“The man who had risen climbed up a high 
spot, and after gazing over the ground they 
were about to travel, he returned to his com- 
rades. ‘ He isno longer in sight, said he. ‘ He 
is just the beggar to sell us for all that,’ said 
another. ‘ And 1 warrant,’ said the third, ‘ that’s 
why he’s galloping on a-head of us. He’s a 
douanier in disguise, take my word for it. ‘There 
he stood with his nose thrown up in the wind, 
looking here and there and everywhere. 1 
wish we had despatched him, snug and quiet, in 
this handy spot. Dead men tell no tales.’ 

“+ Jean Jean tells none, either,’ said the 
second speaker, ‘it was just down in that hole 
yonder that his carcase rotted. When we 
caught him he had thrown away this here cara- 
bine of his, to make us think he was a private 
person. His trial was soon done. ‘The moment 
we got hold of him, Lameche tied him to a tree, 
and Pierre dropped him with a ball in his head; 
and then, after that, says he to him, “ Jean Jean, 
say your prayers!”’ Boisterous laughter fol- 
lowed these horrible words, until the same man, 
getting up first to resume the march, cried out, 
on perceiving me, ‘ By God, we have caught the 
bird on the nest. Here is our man!’ ‘The two 
others jumped up at these words, and I fancied 
I saw an innumerable multitude of pistols point- 
ed at my head. 

“ + Gentlemen,’ said I to them, ‘ gentlemen, I— 
you are mistaken — allow me — just lower your 
weapons, please,— Gentlemen, | am the honestest 
man in the world (they frowned) — do, pray, low- 
er your weapons, they might go off without your 
intending it.—1 am a man of letters, — totally 
unconnected with the customs — a married man, 
and father of a family. Drop your arms, I be- 
seech you, they hinder me trom collecting my 
ideas. Please to continue your journey without 
giving yourselves any concern about me. Con- 
found the customs. I take a great interest in 
your laborious trade. You are honest men, who 
diffuse plenty among the victims of an odious 
fiscality. Gentlemen, I have the honor to wish 
you a very good morning.’ 

“* You are here to watch us!’ said the worst of 
the three, with the look and tone of a Cartouche. 

“* Not at all! not at all! I am here to’— 

“* To watch and sell us. Weknowyou. We 
saw you down there peeping, and looking’ — 

“* At the beauties of nature, my good sirs, 
nothing else.’ 

“*The beauties of nature? And what were 
you doing when you were squatting in that 
nook? Culling simples, mayhap. Yours is a 
bad trade. These mountains are ours. Bal 
luck to any body that comes smelling after us 
here. Say your prayers ?’ 

“He raised his pistol. I fell flat on the 
ground. The two others slightly interposed; a 
.few words passed between the three in whispers, 
after which, one of them, without ceremony, 
clapped his load on my shoulders, and told me 
to step out. Thus I found myself actively en- 
gaged in a smuggling expedition. It was the 

rst time in my lite; and I have ever since taken 
care that it should be the last. 
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“It seems that my fate had been decided in 
the secret council just held, for the fellows took 
no more heed of me, but marched in silence, 
taking their two remaining loads by turns. I 
made attempts, however, to recur to the demon- 
stration of my innocence, but their practised 
eyes pleaded more for the truth of my cause 
than all my protestations. The only thing they 
could not understand was, why I had walked 
with cireumspection, and looked all around me, 
when I must have supposed I was alone. I 
gave the key to the mystery, telling them of 
the apparition that had struck me when I was 
gazing on the water. ‘It is all one,’ said the 
surly fellow, ‘innocent or not, you may sell us. 
Get on. We shall soon be in the forest. We’ll 
do your job there.’ 

“It may be easily imagined in what senses I 
understood these words; so during the half-hour 
it took us to reach the forest, I had time to form 
a very accurate conception of the sufferings of a 
criminal on the way to the gallows. They are 
extremely deserving of pity, asI can aver. Still 
Thad in my favor my innocence, in the first place, 
and then the chance of meeting some one, to say 
nothing of that which presented itself to me, of 
throwing myself and my burden down a chasm 
that opened very conveniently for that purpose 
on our right. ‘The first of these chances did not 
occur, the second I had no mind to adopt, and 
so we came without fail to the forest, where my 

ntlemen eased me cf my load, and tied me 
firmly to a large tree. Having done this, in- 
stead of dropping me as they had done by Jean 
Jean, they said to me,‘ We must have a clear 
four-and-twenty hours’ law. Make yourself 
comfortable in the meanwhile. We will return 
this way to-morrow, and untie you; gratitude 
will of course prevent your blabbing.’ So say- 
ing, they took up their sacks and lett me. 

“I do think the radiant face of nature never 
seemed to me so lovely as at that moment. It 
was curious, but a fact, nevertheless, that this 
imprisonment did not cause me the slightest in- 
convenience. Four-and-twenty hours seemed 
to me a minute, and the men who had just part- 
ed from me very honest fellows, a little perem 
tory from necessity, but -hearted and well- 
behaved in the main. I was really restored to 
life! Ina few minutes, under the intense re- 
vulsions of delight after the most horrible anxiety, 
I fell into a sort of trance, and when I came to 
— again my face was bathed in tears. In 
telling the tale of sufferings, rendered ludicrous 
by the dénouement in which they ended, I have 
not wished to dwell on the movements that 
agitated my heart on that occasion; but why 
should I forbear from saying that immediately 
on my deliverance I rendered thanks to God 
with all my soul, and that the sweet tears I shed 
were those of the love and deep thankfulness 
which can only be felt towards the being who 
holds our days in his hands. I blessed his name 
a thousand times, and the first thought that suc- 
ceeded to these effusions of thankfulness was 
that of the happiness I should feel after such 
poignant distress in finding myself once more in 
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‘ native, who started back in affright, and gave 


the midst of my family. I was so impatient to 

and throw myself into their arms, that it was 
in that way I began to feel the inconvenience of 
having a tree tied to one’s person. 

“Tt was two in the afternoon. I had not more 
than three-and-twenty hours to wait. The spot 
was a wilderness, close to the snowy region, and 
not at all frequented by travellers. Besides, 
just then, had any one appeared, such was the 
profound respect I still entertained for my perse- 
cutors, who could not be very far distant, that I 
believe I should have requested him not to free 
me, or come near me. ‘Towards four o'clock, 
however, my respect had diminished in the 
direct ratio of the square of the distances, and 
at the same time my meldze, to speak without a 
figure, was beginning to saw my back in a 
strange way. That did not help me much, and 
I saw no more than the rat in the fable how I 
was to get out of my bondage, when a native 
made his appearance. 

“ The native was himself highly fabulous. He 
had a hat in holes, breeches, and no stockings, 
and under his nose a black forest, ‘eyears y 
the immoderate use of snuff! smuggled no doubt. 
Hallo! heigh! help! honest man, I shouted ; 
whereupon, instead of running to me he stopped 
short, and snuffed up an enormous pinch. 

“ The Savoyard peasant is not timid, but pru- 
dent. He does nothing with precipitation, never 
ore out his hand unless he can see clearly how 
1¢ is to pull it in again, nor meddles in any 
business if he is not sure it will lead him into no 
scrape with the authorities, no quarrel with his 
neighbours, no contact whatever with the royal 
carabineers; and in all other respects he is the 
best creature in the world, as I sincerely testify 
from frequent experience. 

“ My native then was the best creature in the 
world; but a man tied to a larch,—that was a 
thing not quite clear to him. It might be an 
affair of the authorities, or of somebody, or of 
another body ; so for that reason, instead of ad- 
vancing he stopped to see what would come of 
me. 

“ At last,‘ Very pretty weather to-day!’ he 
shouted to me with a grin, as if I was there put 
for the pleasure of taking air; ‘ Very pretty 
weather !’ 

“* Will you come and unbind me, instead of 
talking to me about the weather ?’ 

“* You will be unbound right enough. Have 
you been long there ?’ 

“* Three hours. Come along; set to!’ 

“He advanced two steps ;—‘ It’s like it was 
some of the bad chaps that fixed you that way.’ 

“ «That I will tell you about ; but make haste 
and untie me.’ 

“He came forward three steps more ; and I 
thought I was at last arrived at the end of my 
tribulations, when, dropping his voice, he whis- 
pered mysteriously, of say, it’s like it was the 
“i eh?’ 

“*Exactly; you have it. The villains have 
left me tied here to die between this time 
and their return to-morrow.’ 

“These words had a prodigious effect on the 
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evident signs of his intention to leave me just as 
I was. Enraged beyond all bounds at this, I 
abused him as the vilest wretch that ever wore, 
or rather did not wear, a human face; but he 
took not the least notice of my invectives ; 
‘We'll see, we’ll see,’ he muttered, as he shuf- 
fled away. ‘ You'll be untied presently ;’ then, 
quickening his pace, he disappeared round a 
turning of the path, pursued by my maledic- 
tions. 

“T did not know what to think or do. I was 
afraid I had made my situation worse by what I 
had said to the fellow, who might report my 
words to the smugglers, if indeed he was not one 
of the gang himself. My imagination was begin- 
ning, therefore, to wear a very gloomy com- 
plexion, and but for the gambols of two squirrels 
that somewhat diverted my attention, I should 
have been very unhappy. ‘The pretty but timid 
animals, thinking themselves alone in the wood, 
sported with the freedom and grace of perfect 
security, pursued each other from tree to tree, 
and surprised me by their agility, and the play- 
ful elegance of their mancuvres. As I made 
one piece with the stem of the larch, one of them 
ran heedlessly down my body to climb a 
neighbouring tree, up which the other pursued it 
from branch to branch to the top. All at once 
they both stood motionless, which made me con- 
jecture that they saw some one coming. I was 
not mistaken. A stout man made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by the native with the black 
forest. The stout man had three chins, a full- | 
moon face, small and unfortunately very weary 
eyes, a cocked hat, and a long-tailed coat. As 
soon as he caught sight of me, he put himself in 
an attitude of observation. ‘Whoare you?’ I 
shouted to him. 

“The syndie of the commune,’ he replied, 
without advancing a step. 

“* Well, then, syndic of the commune, I de- 
mand that you untie me, or cause me to be 
untied by your officer there, who is stuffing his 
nose with snuff.’ 

“*You will ve untied presently,’ they both 
cried out together. ‘Let’s see a bit the rights 
of the matter,’ said the syndic. 

“ Warned by experience, I was careful not to 
say another word about smugglers. ‘ My story,’ 
said I, ‘is very simple. I have been attacked 
and plundered by brigands, who tied me to this 
— and I require to be set free from it forth- 
with.’ 

“* Oh, that’s how it is?’ said the syndic. 
‘ Brigands, you say ?’ 

“*Yes, brigands. I was crossing the moun- 
tain with a mule that carried my valise. They 
robbed me both of the mule and the valise.’ 

“¢ Oh, that ’s how it is ?’ 

“ * Most assuredly that’s how it is! And now 
you know all, make haste and untie me. Come!’ 

“*That’s how it is!’ he repeated, without 
budging. ‘TI say, it will cost a deal in the matter 
of writings.’ 

ae Will you untie me, blockhead ? — what 
have I to do with your writings ?’ 
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“<Why, you see, we must verbalise, in 
course.’ 

“ ¢ Verbalise afterwards ; but untie me first.’ 

* “Not ible, my good Sir, I should get in 
a mess. erbalise first, and untie you after- 
wards; that’s the way. I'll go look for wit- 
nesses. I must have two that can sign their 
names. It will take some time to find them, you 
know; and then they must be paid for their 
day, but monsieur won’t mind that.’ Then turn- 
ing to the native—‘Go down to Maglan, to la 
Parnate. She will tell you where her husband, 
the notary, is; you will go and send him here — 
after which go your ways to Saint Martin’s, 
where you will find Benaiton, the sexton. He 
is there for certain, for he has to ring the bells 
to-lay for the wedding of the Chozets—tell 
him to come too. And bid the notary bring his 
inkhorn —ours was spilt on Tuesday at the 
wake — and also the stamped paper. Stir your 
stumps, my lad; with honest folks one id 
nothing by not bargaining beforehand. Go 
your ways, and as you pass through Veluz, tell 
Jean Marc that his mare has the glanders, and 
has been fired; but the autumn will bring her 
round again. Go.’ 

“* To the devil with him, Jean Marc, and his 
mare, and yourself into the bargain! Stupid 
magistrate! unfeeling wretches! Oh, stay ! untie 
me, and I will give you a louis d’or a-piece.’ 

“ On hearing this, the native, who had already 
put himself in motion, stopped short, all agape 
with greed of lucre. But the syndic replied, 
‘You will pay for the writings and expenses, 
and will give whatever you please over and 
above; if you come down handsome nobody 
will take it amiss; but in regard to buying 
— beforehand, you might put louis d’or on 
ouis d’or, but it wouldn’t do. Do you know 
that we ’re syndics of the commune from father 
to son, since the time of Antoine Baptiste, my 
ancestor, and that before we demean ourselves 
to lose our good name, you'll see the Arve 
without water! Get along with you,’ he shouted 
to the native. Then turning to me, ‘ Have pa- 
tience,’ he said, ‘Ill go fetch you a chopine of 
red that will make you all right and hearty,’ 

“ Thus the vexatious but meritorious honesty 
of this good fellow was as bad for me as his re- 
spect for forms. I was again left alone; and 
this time, feeling certain that I should not be re- 
leased before next morning, I tried to accustom 
myself to that idea. Fortunately the evening 
was warm, and the air delightfully serene. The 
declining sun shot horizontally into the forest, 
that had been closed during the day to its rays ; 
and the larches cast their long shadows on a 
mossy sward, all glittering with rich and warm 
hues. Some buzzards I had seen hovering over 
my head disappeared ; and the crows were cross- 
ing the valley of the Arve, cawing as they flew 
towards their roosting place ; and the mountain 
tops themselves, ually losing color, seemed 
to pass from life and activity to the silence of 
sleep. This evening calm—this spectacle of 
nature wrapping herself in shade, and sinking 
into nightly sleep—exercises a secret power 
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over the soul, charming away its cares and per- 
turbations, and dissolving them in a pleasin 
melancholy. In spite of my uncomfortable situ- 
ation, I was not untouched by these impressions. 
My mind, gently moved, reverted to the events 
of this stormy day; and, as it retraced the suf- 
ferings of the morning, it enjoyed with a livelier 
relish the tranquil sweetness of the evening, and 
the re-assuring hope of a deliverance, if not 
immediate, at least sure, and not far distant. 

“Meanwhile, by the last rays of the setting 
sun, I descried on my horizon some men, women, 
and children—a whole village. Their figures, 

laced between me and the sun, were projected 
in the form of moving silhouettes on the trans- 
rent foliage of the lower larches, so that at first 

did not distinguish amongst them my syndic 
and his chopine. He was there, however, and 
with him the curé, who had been attracted to 
the scene by the fame of my adventure. His 
visit revived my hopes; and I made ready to 
avail myself, for my deliverance, of whatever 
stock of Christian virtues I might find him pos- 
sessed of. 

“The curé was very old and infirm, and as- 
cended the path slowly. ‘ Heyday,’ said he, when 
he caught sight of me, ‘those scoundrels have 
swaddled you vilely, monsieur. I salute you.’ 

“The frank and open manner of the good old 
man filled me with an ecstasy of delight. ‘ Vilely, 
indeed,’ I replied ; ‘excuse me, Monsieur le curé, 
if I do not bow or take off my hat to you, it is 
their fault. Will you allow me to say a few 
words to you in private ?’ 

“<The first thing to be done, I fancy, is to 
untie you; after which you can talk to me more 
conveniently. Here, Kntoine: said he to the 
syndic, ‘make haste and cut these cords.’ 

“T was profuse in my expressions of gratitude, 
and assuredly they came from my heart. Antoine 
ulled out his knife, and was about to cut m 
ome when the native, who coveted the cord, 
and wished to have it complete, warded off the 
knife, and went to work on the knot, which he 
untied in a few minutes. The moment I was re- 
leased I grasped the hand of the curé, and in the 
first transports of my joy I kissed him on both 


cheeks. But immediately I was seized with 
acute pains in all my limbs; my torpid legs were 
incapable of movement, and I was fo to sit 


down on the spot. Antoine then came and 
administered the chopine to me, whilst the curé 
sent some of his parishioners to fetch his mule 
for my use. Having given his orders, he turned 
to me and said, ‘Now Tam ready to listen to 
you ;’ and the whole village, herdsmen, women, 
children, the syndic, and the sexton, made a 
circle round us. The sun had just set. 

“TI told my story exactly as it had occurred. 
The atrocious circumstances that had attended 
the death of Jean Jean struck horror in the 
minds of those honest people; and when { re- 
peated the blasphemous expression that excited 
the merriment of the smugglers, ‘Say your 
prayers, Jean Jean!’ they all with one accord 
crossed themselves in solemn silence. Touched 
at the sight, and strongly prompted to unite in 
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this spontaneous movement of so natural a feel- 
ing, I instinctively took off my hat. The par- 
ishioners seemed surprised ; the curé remained 
grave and motionless; and as for me, I felt 
abashed. ‘Go on, go on,’ said the worthy old 
man. So I finished the story; not forgetting 
the excessive prudence of the native, or the 
laudable disinterestedness gf the syndic.” 


Tt was in 1832 that Tépffer made his first essay 
as a romancier in a charming little production, 
‘ La Bibliotheque de mon Oncle,’ the opening of 
which we have already quoted. It now forms 
the middle of the ‘Histoire de Jules’ Next 
year he published the first part of ‘Le Presby- 
tere, which he afterwards extended to five 
books; and this was followed by several smaller 
tales and narratives of excursions in the interval 
between that year and 1840. 

We were about to say that “ Rosa et Gertrude,” 
Topffer’s last work, is the most exquisite of all 
his productions, and we know not why we should 
hesitate to do so, but that we confess ourselves 
biassed by a lingering partiality for an old favor- 
ite, the first book of “Le Presbytere.” The 
latter story opens on a summer noon, on the side 
of a pond, where Charles lies stretched on the 
grass, contemplating three grave and peaceful 
individuals, three ducks, videlicet, who are taking 
their siesta in all the security of a conscience 
void of offence, and never dreaming of the dan- 
ger and sorrows to which the most innocent are 
exposed in this world of trouble. In his idle 
mood Charles flings a stone into the pond, and 
startles the sleepers out of their placid repose. 
Something of the like sort is about to befall 
himself. He is very much given to dreaming 
by day, especially since a certain evening on 
which he came down from the mountain with 
Louise, the daughter of the parish-clerk. The 
incident will not take long to tell : — 


“One evening in the preceding autumn, 
Louise and I set off to see the two cows belong- 
ing to the parsonage, which were kept during 
the warm season at the chalets half-way up the 
mountain. We took the way through the woods, 
chattering and playing as we went, and stopping 
at every trifle. In an open glade, among other 
things, we amused ourselves with the echo, until 
at last, by dint of hearing its mysterious voice 
issue from the thickets, a sort of uneasy feeling 
came over us, we looked at each other in silence, 
as though there had been a third person with us 
in the woods ; and then we scampered off with 
one accord to go and laugh further on at our 
foolish fear. 

“In this way, we came to a brook, too deep 
to be easily crossed, at least with dry feet. I 
immediately pro to Louise that I should 
carry her over; I had done so a hundred times. 
She refused ; and, whilst I looked at her in sur- 
prise, a deep blush overspread her face, whilst 
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at the same time a thousand confused impressions 
sent the blood to my own cheeks. Something, 
as if it were a sense of shame, before unknown, 
made us both cast our eyes on the ground. I 
was thinking of making a bridge for her with 
some large stones, but, guessing from her gesture 
and her embarrassment that she wished to bare 
her feet, I left her and went on. 

“T soon heard her footsteps behind me, but I 
know not how it was, I was prevented by an 
unaccountable bashfulness from looking back, for 
fear of meeting her eye. As if we were agreed 
together on this point, she eluded that moment 
by hastening to put herself again at my side, and 
we walked out without saying a word, or think- 
ing any more of the chalets. We left the path 
to them on our left hand, and struck into another 
that led back to the parsonage. 

“ Meanwhile, night had gradually overspread 
the plain, and the stars were shining in the sky ; 
a few sounds, more or less distant, and the mo- 
notonous cry of the cuckoo, alone mingled at 
intervals with the evening silence. In places 
where the wood was not very dense, we had 
pen mgpe of the moon glittering through the 
eaves and branches, and then we passed again 
into deep obscurity, where the path was scarcely 
distinguishable from the dark sward beside it. 
Louise walked close beside me, and, hearing some- 
thing rustling under a bush, she caught hold of 
my hand as if by an involuntary movement. A 
feeling of courage instantly took the place of the 
uneasiness I was beginning to share with her, 
and my heart beat with the sense of a wholly 
new pleasure. 

“This little incident came as welcome relief 
to the embarrassment of our situation, and had 
in it something of the sweetness of a reconcilia- 
tion. It had, moreover, a secret charm for me, 
as if she had need of my protection, and I was 
a stay for her timid weakness. Availing myself 
of the darkness, which hindered her from dis- 
cerning my emotions, I kept my eyes turned 
constantly towards her, notwithstanding that it 
was impossible for me to see her. But I felt her 
presence the better, and I enjoyed with a more 
exquisite zest, the fond feelings that possessed 
me. 

“In this manner we reached the outskirts of 
the wood, where, coming again under the open 
sky and the moonlight, I fell into another per- 
plexity. It struck me there was no longer any 
reason why I should keep held of her hand, and 
yet I felt that I should be guilty of coldness or 
affectation if I withdrew my own; so that at 
that moment I could have wished with all my 
heart that her hand had quit mine of its own 
accerd. I drew all sorts of inductions from the 
most impalpable movements of her fingers, and 
the most involuntary tremblings of my own 
caused me extreme emotion. By the greatest 
good fortune there was a style in the way we 
had to cross. I ‘auanesllanaly let go Louise’s 
hand, after having passed through a world of 
new and vivid feelings. 

“ A few minutes afterwards we had arrived at 
the parsonage.” 
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It is plain that he loves Louise, and not at all 
improbable that the sentiment is mutual. But the 
parish clerk is a stern, obdurate man. An ex- 
pression let fall by him in an angry moment has 
painfully acquainted Charles with the fact that 
he isa foundling. The poor lad had never till 
that moment suspected this, so well had the good 
clergyman, M. Prevere, fulfilled for him the 
duties of an affectionate father. Is there any 
chance that he, the foundling, can aspire success- 
fully to the hand of the daughter of the parish 
clerk? This is the perpetual theme of his med- 
itations. The clouds are gathering over his des- 
tiny, and the storm is about to burst on the very 
day when we find him musing by the pond, and 
searing the ducks from their noontide slumbers. 
M. Preveére appears at a window of the parson- 
age. His air is pensive; and he looks down on 
Charles with an expression of sorrow on his 
grave, benevolent features. Charles, who hasa 
presentiment of some unpleasant explanation, 
steals away before M. Prevére has had time to 
call him. He has not gone far, when he stum- 
bles upon the parish clerk fast asleep under a 
bush. A letter, carelessly folded, is sticking out 
of his pocket. A letter! From whom can it 
be? Charles himself has his pockets full of let- 
ters, which he has been writing incessantly for 
the last six months, without ever venturing to 
forward them. What if Louise had written, if 
the parish clerk had spoken to M. Prevére, and 
if this was what occasioned the pensive air of the 
kind pastor? His curiosity is aroused ; he creeps 
cautiously about the sleeping clerk, and peeps at 
the letter in his pocket. Imagine his surprise 
and delight when he reads the address, in the 
handwriting of Louise, “ &@ Monsieur Charles.” 

The temptation to possess himself of the pre- 
cious document is great, but his habitual awe of 
the surly clerk prevails, and he only ventures to 
blow softly between the leaves, and try to squint 
at the writing. A word or two at the beginning, 
and as many at the end of the lines, are all that 
he can make out, and it is easy to conceive that 
the ideas he collects from them are none of the 
clearest. But love is a great quickener of the 
wits, and Charles makes out a whole history 
from these disjointed fragments. Louise loves 
him—that is the main point ; but something still 
remains obscure. She hints at an event about 
to take place, which gives her courage to break 
through the reserve she has hitherto imposed on 
her feelings. Whatcan this mean? Just as he 
is about to explore the mystery, the clerk gives a 
grunt, turns over on his side, flings out his heavy 
arm, and Charles is caught beneath it fast as in 
a trap. He escapes at last; and next we find 
him engaged in a conversation with M. Prevére, 
in which it is settled that Charles shall take his 





departure that very evening for Geneva, to com- 
plete his studies, and bid a long farewell to the 
parsonage, an eternal one to Louise and his 
dearest hopes. He sets out accordingly, and 
proceeds some way on his journey; but his 
thoughts are with the scenes he has left behind 
him, and at night his steps almost involuntarily 
follow the direction of his thoughts. He returns 
to bid a last farewell to the beloved spot, and to 
watch the last gleam of light shining through 
Louise’s window. He narrowly avoids being 
surprised by the suspicious clerk, and has just 
time to conceal himself in the church, where, 
exhausted by the fatigues and emotions of the 
day, he falls fast asleep. He wakes ata late hour 
on the following morning. It is Sunday; the 
congregation are about to assemble, and it is now 
too late for him to escape. Fortunately, he ree- 
ollects that the organ is undergoing repairs, and 
will not be played that day. He conceals him- 
self in it, and overhears a conversation about 
himself, M. Prevére, and the clerk. The con- 
duct of the latter, in refusing his daughter’s hand 
to a foundling, is cordially approved by his fel- 
low-parishioners, though much compassionate 
sympathy is expressed for the poor harmless lad. 
At last, the pastor enters; the conversation 
ceases, and the service begins. M. Prevére 
read the usual prayers, but, contrary to his usu- 
al custom, he did not join in the psalmody. He 
looked dejected, and his eyes were bent alter- 
nately on Louise and on the empty seat which 
Charles used to occupy. After the last psalm 
he opened his Bible, and having read the text, 
“ Whoso receiveth one of these little ones in my 
name, receiveth me,” he poured forth his Chris- 
tian sorrows in a stream of the noblest eloquence, 
simple and sublime, blending the loftiest tone of 
reproof with the humblest accents of a gentle, 
loving, and sorely afflicted heart. Louise is 
obliged to leave the church before the end of the 
sermon; the whole congregation are in tears, 
and the stubborn nature of the clerk himself is 
subdued. Three days afterwards, Charles, who 
had hastened straight to Geneva the moment he 
escaped from his hiding-place, received the fol- 
lowing letter from Louise’s father: — 


“ CHARLES,—M. Prevere spoke of you yes- 
terday in his sermon, and said things that grieved 
me, coming from so worthy a pastor. So, after 
service, finding him alone under the acacias, I 
took his hand, being hard set to speak, my heart 
was so big. ‘ Well, old friend, says he to me, 
‘speak out; did you think I was too harsh?’ ‘ It 
aint that, said 1; ‘but I have repented since 
this morning, M. Prevére, or for that matter, 
since last night. It’s Sunday to-day, and I don’t 
mean to take the sacrament till he comes back. 
Give him Louise.’ 

“ With that we embraced, andI felt that I had 
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done right, and I thank God for it for having en- 
lightened me in time. M. Prevére talked to me 
after that. It was to tell me that you were to re- 
main where you are, ail the same, to learn a busi- 
ness. He will write to you and so will Louise, 
when she has heard from you. 

“ By way of a token, Charles, I send you_ my 
watch, just as my father gave it to me. Jean 
Reynaud has cleaned it, and recommends that 
you should not lay it at night flat-ways, but hang 
it on a nail, in regard of the movement. 

“ Adieu, Charles. Be steady and diligent. 

“ REYBAZ.” 


“ Rosa et Gertrude,” our author’s latest pro- 
duction, and the longest of his narrative compo- 
sitions, is an exquisite tale, filled with the deepest 
pathos, and yet of no depressing tendency; on 
the contrary, the general impression it leaves on 
the reader’s mind is of that temperate sadness 
which naturally consorts with hope, fortitude, 
and discerning charity. The story is most effec- 
tively told, and with the greatest simplicity — two 
qualities that bespeak the consummate art of the 
writer. Its principal subject turns upon the old 
theme, the trusting innocence of woman’s love 
betrayed by the perfidious cruelty of the accom- 
plished hypocrite in passion. The narrator is a 
benevolent pastor, M. Bernier, one who is 
worthy to be the colleague of M. Prevére. Walk- 
ing one day in a bye street of Geneva, he meets 
two young ladies, linked arm in arm, and strug- 
gling with low cheery laughter against the gust 
of wind that ruffles their drapery. After a little 
hesitation they take courage to accost M. Ber- 
nier; they are strangers, and have lost their 
way ; the pastor accompanies them a short dis- 
tance in the direction of their hotel, then quits 
them and proceeds on the business of his min- 
istry to visit a dying man. Meanwhile the ap- 
pearance of the young strangers had made a 
singular impression upon him, which he accounts 
for, on reflection, by the contrast which their 
light-hearted youth and beauty, and their gay 
and costly attire, presented to the scene of suf- 
fering and death with which his mind was oc- 
cupied when he encountered them. He sees 
them again among his congregation in church, 
and is pleased with their modest and attentive 
demeanour. By-and-by the acquaintance ripens 
gradually into intimacy. The young ladies are 
quite alone in a town where they are total 
strangers, and the good clergyman cannot with- 
hold from them the countenance and protection 
they meekly solicit at his venerable hands. 

By degrees he learns their history. 
belonged to two wealthy families of Bréme, and 
had been inseparable friends from their earliest 
years. Rosa, the younger of the two, was mar- 
ried to M. le Comte de , Whom the two 
friends agreed in extolling as endowed with all 
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the graces and virtues under heaven. He had 
unfortunately been obliged, by the unexpected 
death of his father at Hamburg, to leave his 
young wife at Geneva, whilst he proceeded to 
discharge the duties which had devolved on him 
through that melancholy event. His return had 
been expected for some time; he had ceased to 
write, and the two friends were greatly distressed 
by his prolonged absence, and his silence. To 
add to their perplexities, there was a young man 
residing in the same hotel, who, presuming on a 
slight acquaintance with M. le Comte, was so 
inconsiderate as to importune them with his 
visits at atime when they were manifestly in- 
decorous. Their money was at last exhausted ; 
no remittances reached them, and the landlord 
grew pressing. ‘Thereupon the intrusive gentle- 
man completed the impropriety of his conduct 
by officiously volunteering to pay their bill. 
The indelicacy of this proceeding made their 
longer stay in the hotel impossible. But then 
came the diffieulty, how were they to discharge 
their debt? M. Bernier suggested the obvious 
expedient that they should write to their fami- 
lies; but that counsel was unavailing. Rosa’s 
marriage had been a clandestine one ; Gertrude 
had been instrumental in its accomplishment, 
and in the fervor of her romantic friendship 
had forsaken her family to be the constant wit- 
ness of her Rosa’s happiness. The clergyman’s 
poor purse could afford them no help ; therefore, 
with M. Bernier’s consent, they sold some of 
their trinkets, and retired to a modest lodging, 
which he procured for them in the house of an 
artisan, one of his parishioners. 

This step was blameless, honorable, and 
evidently the most prudent they could take un- 
der the circumstances; and yet it became the 
occasion of fresh entanglements. The fact that 
they had sold their jewels was gossipped abroad, 
and added strength to the unfavorable conjec- 
tures induced by the singularity of their position. 
Seandal was busy with their names, and it was 
envenomed by the insidious arts of their per- 
secutor at the hotel, who hoped to bring Ger- 
trude down to such an abject state of despair as 
would put her wholly at his mercy. Troubles 
and humiliations of all sorts fall one after the 
other on the poor guileless young creatures, and 
on the good old clergyman, their protector. 
The skilful and easy manner in which all these 
details are managed, the natural sequency with 
which incident begets incident, gives to this part 
of the story a dramatic interest, of which it is 
hardly possible to convey an idea in a sketch 
The character of M. Bernier 
comes out with admirable distinctness and in- 
dividuality in the course of the novel and most 
distressing struggle in which he is engaged, from 
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A CHAPTER ON ANGLING. 


A Handbook of Angling; Teaching Fly- 
fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and 
Salmon Fishing, with the Natural His- 
tory of River Fish, and the best modes 
of catching them. By Ephemera, of 
“ Bell’s Life in London.” London: 
Longman and Co. 1847. 


Beyond all comparison the 
out-door amusements is angling. It is the most 
exciting and the most enduring. To become an 
accomplished angler requires the active combi- 
nation of many faculties. It is a pastime, there- 
fore, replete with excitement and sustained grat- 
ification. The only sports to be compared with 
it are, hunting and shooting, but they lose by the 
comparison. The well-mounted hunter may 
glory in his “ pride of place.” The throw off, 
the view hollo, the music of the pack, and the 
swift, straightforward run to the death is deeply 
exciting, but beset by “ most disastrous chances.” 
With fox or stag a horse is not a steam-engine. 
A short run disappoints—if long, fatigues or 
throws you out, and then chagrin supplants 
pleasure. It is, however, a noble and a bracing 
sport, notwithstanding the chances of occasionally 
coming in for a crooked neck or a broken collar- 
bone. 

Shooting comes nearest to angling. You trav- 
erse the lowland—wind the mountain, and top 
it. Miles are measured not by distance, but by 
the sport enjoyed. You roam over Nature’s un- 
beaten ways, and pursue your pastime amidst her 
choicest scenery. And then your companions 
—the dogs. What wondrous instinct. How 
they work together and behave. With what 
mathematical nicety they quarter the field, and 
range along the mountain side—a set—and 
behold how monumental they are. How docile, 
obedient, and intelligent. Half the pleasure of 
shooting is in seeing well bred and well trained 
dogs behave. But that apart, your excitement 
ends with your shot, and then you have to begin 
afresh. 

Not so with angling. The pleasure is in the 
pursuit, as with the others, with this important 
addition, that when your game is hooked, then 
the sport in reality commences. How boldly 
and vigorously the salmon plays. You might 
run a hare to death—a fox to earth—a stag to 
bay —or bag half a dozen brace of grouse ere 
you could make his dorsal show above water, if 
he were a fresh run and gamesome fish. 

Angling, too, requires more superior skill, and 
a higher order of qualifications, than either hunt- 


pleasantest of 





ing or shooting. It is rarely that perfection is 
attained in the higher branch of the art: — 


“Other field sports,” says the author of the 
admirable work before us, “may be more excit- 
ing, but there is not one requiring more skill or 
calling into exercise more intelligence and adroit- 
ness of mind and body. A quick eye, a read 
and delicate hand, an apprehensive brain, deli- 
cacy in the senses of touching and hearing, 
activity of limb, physical endurance, persevering 
control over impatience, vigilant watchfulness, 
are qualifications necessary to form the fly-fisher. 
His amusing struggles teeming with varying 
excitement, are with the strongest, the most 
active, the most courageous, the most beautiful, 
and most valuable of river fish, and his instru- 
ments of victory are formed of materials so slight, 
and some of them so frail, that all the delicacy 
and cunning resources of art are requisite to 
enable feebleness to overcome force. The large, 
vigorous, nervous salmon, of amazing strength 
and wonderful agility, the rapid trout of darting 
velocity, hardy, active, untiring, whose dying 
flurry shows almost indomitable resistance, are 
hooked, held in, wearied out, by the skilful and 
delicate management of tackle that would, if 
roughly handled, be bent and strained by the 
strength and weight of a minnow! ’T is won- 
derful to see hooks of Lilliputian largeness, 
gut finer than hair, and a rod some of whose 
wooden joints are little thicker than a crow’s 
quill, employed in the capture of the ve 
strongest of river fish. The marvel lies in the tri- 
umph of art over brute force. If the sporting 
gear of the fly-fisher were not managed with art 
— on the mathematical principle of leverage, he 
could not by its means lift from the ground 
more than a minute fraction of the dead weight 
of that living, bounding, rushing fish he tires 
unto death, nay drowns in its own element.” 


For these reasons, against every gainsayer, we 
decidedly confer the palm over all field sports on 
angling. Not that we undervalue the others— 
far fromit. All are akin, though differing in 
degree ; and we have Christopher North, in his 
sporting jacket, to sustain our position. How 
philosophically the “ old man eloquent” discours- 
es: — 


“There is a fine and beautiful alliance be- 
tween all pastimes pursued on flood, field, and 
fell. The principles of human nature, on which 
they depend, are, in all, the same; but those 
principles are subject to infinite modifications 
and varieties, according to the difference of in- 
dividual and national character. All such pas- 
times require sense, sagacity, and knowledge of 
nature and nature’s laws; nor less patience, per- 
severance, courage even, and bodily strength or | 
activity, while the spirit which animates and sup- 
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the time when he issues forth from the hotel, 
amidst the jeers of the spectators, with his young 
protégées clinging to him on either side, to the 
day when after every other door had been closed 
against them he receives them into his own 
humble dwelling, in spite of the grave rebukes 
of his reverend brethren in the ministry. When 
at last poor Rosa’s pregnancy becomes known to 
him, and his first impulse on recovering from 
the momentary stupor into which he is cast by 
this climax to his cares and afflictions, is to go 
and pronounce a fervent blessing on the young 
mother, the scene is perfectly sublime in its 
pathetic simplicity. The tragic interest of the 
story deepens continually from that moment, 
and with it our veneration for the lowly and en- 
dearing greatness of this good old man. The 
sympathy we feel for him sustains our attention 
beyond the atoning catastrophe with which the 
main action closes, up to the instant when he 
closes his recital, ten years after these events, 
and we leave him, at the age of eighty-three, 
like Topffer’s own father, seated between his son 
and Gertrude, with their children gathered 
round his knees. He is a real personage, like 
Parson Adams and Doctor Primrose; and the 
reader who has once made acquaintance with 
him will ever after retain an invincible convic- 
tion of his actual existence, all matter-of-fact 
evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. Such 
is the mysterious supremacy of genius, compel- 
ling us to own a faith in defiance of knowledge. 
It appears to have been a part of the author’s 
purpose in delineating this character, to show 
how much single-heartedness, steadfastness, and 
plain good sense, matured by vigilant exercise 
in the obscurest walk of duty, transcend even in 
pract cal utility the most consummate worldly 
cunning and address, and how much surer and 
more successful guides they are through the 
tangled and thorny mazes of life. M. Bernier 
is the very reverse of a man of the world. In 
point of mere knowingness, he would be over- 
matched by many a twelve-year-old cockney or 
gamin de Paris; and yet whilst we smile at his 
primitive, unworldly ways, we find in the end 
that he is equal to every emergency, seizes every 
occasion by the right handle, and whatever 
course he adopts is invariably the wisest and the 
best possible under the given circumstances. 
The characters of Rosa and Gertrude are 
touched with scarcely less delicate discrimination 
and precision than that of M. Bernier. Rosa’s 
marriage, we need hardly say, proves to have 
been a diabolical mockery. The truth slowly 
unfolds itself. Gertrude is the first to discern 
it; for adversity disenchants her strong under- 
standing from the delusions into which an enthu- 
siastic temperament and desire to promote Rosa’s 





happiness had betrayed her inexperience. Her 
fault had proceeded from the unwise indulgence 
of her disinterested affection ; and as punishment 
visited her through the same channel with a life- 
long grief, wringing her heart at first with almost 
mortal anguish, but finally tempering and sub- 
liming her nature into what is most divine on 
earth, the embodied ideal of excelling woman- 
hood, Rosa dies broken-hearted, but loving and 
trusting with unwavering fidelity to the last. 
She is spared the pain of reading, under the 
hand of her infernal betrayer, the boasting avow- 
al of his guilt, which is seen by her friends after 
her death; and no proof short of that avails for 
a moment to shake her belief in his worth and 
in the sincerity of his passion. The sorrow that 
kills her cannot wring from her a word bearing 
the semblance of a reproach to her murderer. 
The unkindness that defeats her life has no 
power to wound her love. Her character, fond, 
confiding, utterly unselfish, and transparently 
ingenuous, seems an exact image of that of Des- 
demona, whom she resembles too in her one sin 
—filial disobedience — and its fatal consequen- 
ces. — Westminster Review. 


Genurne Retics.— The houses in which 
Ariosto, Rubens, Beethoven, and Goethe were 
born, are standing in Reggio, Cologne, Bonn, and 
Frankfort. ‘The chair in which Petrarch died, 
is at Arqua; Boccacio’s dwelling at Certaldo ; 
and on the banks of the lovely lake of Geneva 
the tourist may visit the houses which were in- 
habited by Voltaire, Gibbon, and Madame de 
Stael. Dr. Johnson’s watch, tea-pot, and punch- 
bowl are in the British Museum. Rubens’ arm- 
chair is preserved under glass in the picture- 
gallery at Antwerp. Under glass lies also Wil- 
kie’s palette, by the side of his statue, in the 
National Gallery in London. The mainmast of 
Nelson’s ship Victory, pierced by a cannon-ball, 
is in Windsor Castle; Sir Walter Scott's coat, 
shoes, and crutch are at Abbotsford ; the bedstead 
of the first Quaker, George Fox, is at Swartmoor 
in Lancashire; the cradle of Henry IV. in the 
castle of Pau, at the foot of the Pyrenees; a piece 
of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree in the British 
Museum. Several letters from Petrarch are 
preserved in Lord Holland’s collection of auto- 
graphs, and Shakspeare’s will, with his signature, 
in the archives of Doctors Commons in London. 

Blatter fiir lit. Unterhaltung. 
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A Chapter on Angling. 


gling, on accountof its cruelty. Wherefore is it 
so? Is it ascruel as the hundred things that are 
daily done by most tender-hearted and be- 
nevolent men and women? The truth is, we 
live in a strange world of contradictions, and 
there is more in a name than Juliet imagined. 
We live but by cruelty to the lower creation, if 
so you please to term it. And how do they live ? 
Why, by preying upon one another. Were it 
not so there would be no angling. It is by the 
artful imitation of the flies the trout and salmon 
love to feed upon, that the angler succeeds in 
capturing them. It was for its cruelty that By- 
ron denounced angling as “ the coldest, the cru- 
elest, and the stupidest of pretended sports :” 


“ A solitary vice, 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says.” 


Cold certainly it is not, as he would have 
known had he ever played a salmon. Stupid and 
solitary it cannot be, when watchfulness and 
hope await upon every cast — when the eye must 
be ever quick, and the hand ever ready. Byron 
was neither mentally nor physically constituted 
for participation in out-door sports. He did not 
hunt, nor shoot, nor fish. He patronized pugil- 
ism, and practised it alittle, but could never ex- 
cel. He had a passion for the sea, but was too 
effeminate by habit to become a sailor. He 
never experienced the enthusiasm and exhilara- 
tion of spirits the angler feels, as amid the most 
picturesque scenery of nature, he pursues his 
favorite pastime. Having been unacquainted 
with the art, he errs, with Dr. Johnson, in con- 
founding the fly-fisher with the bait fisher. The 
two are essentially different ; and well did “ the 
sweet Swan of Avon” understand the difference, 
and appreciate the distinction — 


“ The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
So angle we” 





No trolling or bottom fishing for him. Shaks- 
peare was too good a sportsman for that ; and, in- 
dependently of other sources, his works disclose 
how familiar he was with all sports, from liming 
a bird to stalking a deer. How, of a moonlight 
night, through Sir Thomas Lucy’s preserves, he 
loved to roam — 


“ A chasing the wild deer, and following the roe.” 


And can we not fancy him wending his way 
along the beautiful and picturesque Avon, a 
skilled and accomplished angler — becoming fa- 
miliar with the glorious book of Nature — stor- 
ing up its treasures and its inspirations — train- 
ing his suggestive mind to “look from Nature up 
to Nature’s God,” and contemplate the wondrous 
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ways of that mysterious Providence “That 
shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will.” 

We take it to be aclearly established fact, that 
Shakspeare was a poacher. Of his deer-stalk- 
ing propensities there can be no question, how- 
ever much some writers may affect to discredit 
their existence. He could poach a stream, too, as 
well as a demesne. He makes Maria exclaim, 
on the approach of Malvolio, “ Here comes the 
trout that must be caught with tickling.” A 
learned friend of ours, who had no taste for an- 
gling, and knew as much about the modes of tak- 
ing fish as he did of the social habits of the An- 
thropophagi, contended that this passage must 
have been corrupted in some early edition, as it 
was complete nonsense to suppose that trout 
could be caught with tickling. It was like the 
nursery receipt for catching birds, by putting 
salt on their tails. In this,as in most other in- 
stances, the fault is not with Shakspeare, but 
with his commentators. Catching trout in this 
manner is an old and deadly mode of poaching, 
but it can only be practised in very dry, sultry 
weather, and when the water is exceedingly low ; 
then the country urchins, early instructed in this 
destructive practice, wade into the pools, grope 
for, and easily take large trout by tickling 
them. 

Many excellent works have been published 
on angling; but, as with every art, to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which manual dexterity 
and practical knowledge are essential, book-read- 
ing can only be useful in a secondary degree. 
“ Ephemera” isone of the best writers we have 
met with on the subject, and the young aspirant 
cannot consult a better authority. He is an ex- 
perienced angler, whose information has been 
gathered by the water-side, and his instructions 
are ample and correct on the most approved 
modes of throwing the line and flies — humor- 
ing them — fishing a stream — striking, hooking, 
playing, and landing a fish. All thatis requi- 
site to form an accomplished angler, so far as the 
right theory, and safe practical principles of the 
art are concerned, may be learned from his work ; 
but, beyond that, book instruction is unavailing. 
The angler who aspires to any thing like per- 
fection, must be content patiently to store up the 
lessons of experience. Practice only will enable 
him to handle skilfully the delicate implements of 
his craft — to become familiarized with the haunts 
and habits of the fish — to adapt the various re- 
sources of his art to the ever-varying seasons, 
and — 


“Though the face of the waters unruffled may lie, 
Like the thistle-down falling to cast the light fly.” 


Ephemera divides the art of angling into three 
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rts them is a spirit of anxiety, doubt, fear, 
pe, joy, exultation, and triumph ;— in the 
of the young, a fierce passion ;— in the 
hea:t of the old, a passion still, but subdued and 
tamed down, without, however, being much 
dulled or deadened by various experiences in the 
mysteries of the calling, and by the gradual sub- 
siding of all impetuous impulses.” 


Of the truth of this we have many illustrious 
examples. Archdeacon Paley hobbled to the riv- 
er’s side, forgetful of his bodily infirmities, in the 
enjoyment of his favorite amusement. With Sir 
Humphrey Davy, it was “ a ruling passion strong 
in death,” though he was ever a clumsy hand, 
and confessed his flies always fell like lead on 
the water. Gibbon, Chantrey, and Walter Scott 
were enthusiastic in the pursuit; so was Harvey, 
too, and we presume he composed some of his 
meditative rhapsodies while resting from fa- 
tigue — 

— “Beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crowding o’er the brook.” 


In the solitude of the pastime, Zimmerman 
learned to turn his contemplative eye inward, 
and found that he “was never less alone than 
when alone,” and thus indulging his “ philosophic 
melancholy,” discovered the uses and the virtues 
of that solitude on which he has so charmingly 
and seductively discoursed. Wordsworth, that 
man of “cheerful yesterdays and confident to- 
morrows,” is, we believe, enthusiastically attached 
to the sport, and as the relish for other recrea- 
tions fades away he clings the closer to it, for it 
has charms that — 


“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale.” 


But angling has always been unfairly dealt 
with. Dr. Johnson’s definition of it—“a rod 
and line, with a worm at one end and a fool at 
the other,” has contributed to cast ridicule upon 
it, and to give the uninitiated a false conception 
of what it really is. They fancy it cold, churl- 
ish, and cheerless ; they picture a muddy stream, 
on the bank of which stands some shivering 
wretch, blowing his fingers, and watching, with 
despairing patience, for a bite. Or seated in a 
punt, with stone anchor a-head, clumsily clothed 
in thick surtout, and heavy overalls, intent on 
capturing a few wandering barbel or perch. 
How different is the truly noble sport of fly- 
fishing! The other is a school-boy pastime. 
Sad, dull work, no doubt, compared with true 
angling, and yet itis the A B C of the craft. 
We question if there are two out of every hun- 
dred accomplished Anglers who did not first 
imbibe a taste for the sport by laboriously ped- 
dling in some pond or sluggish stream, with bait- 
ed hook and float. The natural gradation is up- 





ward. This is the first step; and who will say 
that the new-breeched urchin does not feel, com- 
paratively, the same measure of excitement and 
gratification in the success of his primitive de- 
vices as in after years, when, experienced in the 
mysteries of the art, he captures 


“The springing trout, in speckled pride, 
The salmon, monarch of the tide.” 


Tt is, indeed, a debated question, whether 
youth is not the season of greatest enjoyment — 
whether, in all our sports and pastimes, we have 
not greater pleasure ‘than in maturer years. 
Grave philosophers are to be found on either 
side, reasoning learnedly thereon — 


— ‘“ Sans intermission. 
An hour by the dial.” 


We hear, too, a frequent sighing after our 
schoolboy days, when the enthusiasm of inexpe- 
rience made our pleasures simple, and gave to 
our little sorrows only a momentary pungency. 
With such sickly yearnings we cannot sympa- 
thize, nor desire to live over again that happy 
time, when 


“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 


we considered it a marvellous feat of accom- 
plished skill to capture with a thread, crooked 
pin, and worm, a gudgeon or a minnow. All the 
stages of life have their peculiar enjoyments. 
We change as we gain years and experience, and 
there is no going back till second childhood sets 
in. But it is wonderful how our youthful relish 
for the sports we then indulged in grows upon 
us — survives the wrecks of early friendships — 
and amid the bustling, busy scenes of manhood 
undergoes no change save to increase in strength 
and intensity, according to our dispositions and 
habits. Indeed with most men the fondness for 
field sports outlives the caracity to enjoy them. 
Bodily infirmities may weigh us down. We may 
no longer be able to bestride the noble steed and 
enjoy the eloquent music of the echoing pack — 
the heath cock may raise his crested head and 
crow a proud defiance on the mountain top, which 
we are doomed never more to tread —the nerve 
may have left our arm, and the quick sight our 
eye, and angling become a burlesque with us— 
yet even thus, when fallen into the lean and 
slippered pantaloon, we love to fight our sport- 
ing battles over again, and are pleased to obtain 
an attentive and credulous listener while we re- 
eount our marvellous achievements by flood and 
field. Such is human nature, and well it is so. 
The book of life would be but dreary reading if 
we had not something pleasant in our garrulous- 
ness to fall back upon, 

There is an objection often urged against an- 
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main branches: angling at the surface of the wa- 
ter, with natural or artificial insects — angling 
at midwater, or thereabouts, as trolling with 
live, dead, or artificial baits — and angling at or 
near the bottom with worms and other sorts of 
natural baits. We do not approve of this divi- 
sion; we prefer a much simpler one. We 
would class all angling otherwise than with rod 
line and artificial flies, as bait-fishing, in whatso- 
ever manner practised. Angling with artificial 
flies is a delightful and an accomplished art. 
Angling with bait has its attractions for many, 
but for the most part it requires comparatively 
little skill, and we have no fancy for it. We 
have always found, whether fishing for salmon or 
trout, that even in point of killing, the artificial 
flies are infinitely superior to bait, while there 
can be no question as to the greater delicacy of 
handling and skill required. In England, bait- 
fishing has been brought to very great perfection, 
far more so than in this country, but we are as 
superior to them in the higher branch of the 
art. 

In no country in the world will you find more 
accomplished artificial fly-fishers than in Ireland. 
We are far superior to the English and Scotch 
in this respect, as superior as our ountry is to 
theirs in its well-stocked rivers and lakes. The 
fly-fisher pursues the brown or river-trout, the 
white or sea-trout, and the noblest of fish, the 
salmon. ‘The brown trout never leaves the fresh 
water, and attains an enormous growth. We 
have never met with any over ten pounds, but 
there are instances of their having been caught 
over thirty pounds weight. We have the cap- 
ture of a remarkable trout recorded in a letter 
from Lady Howth to Dean Swift, dated August, 
1730. Her ladyship was at Turlaghvan, near 
Tuam, and writes : — “ Since I began this, there 
came ina trout; it was so large that we had it 
weighed. It was a yard and four inches long; 
twenty-three inches round; his jaw bone, eight 
inches long; and he weighed thirty-five and a 
half pounds. My lord and I stood by to see him 
measured.” A man may angle for a life-time, 
and not meet with such a bully as that. Trout 
are the most delicately flavored of river fish, 
but are met with in every variety as regards 
flavor and size,‘according to the water they in- 
habit. 

The white or sea-trout seek the fresh water to 
spawn, and are in full condition when they first 
enter the rivers. Like salmon, they deteriorate 
afterleaving the sea. It is a far bolder and 
more gamesome fish than the common trout, 
takes the fly more freely, and affords the angler 
capital sport. 

But the salmon is “the monarch of the tide” 
— the largest and best fish that frequents our 
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lakes and rivers, which they do for the purpose 
of spawning. The inland fisheries of Ireland 
have, until recently, been lamentably neglected, 
and from many rivers this noble fish was almost 
banished by the unrestricted system of poaching 
that was permitted. The habits of the fish had 
been little studied, and without a knowledge of 
those habits it was perfectly ridiculous to frame 
effectual laws for their preservation. In this in- 
teresting study the proprietors of the Scotch 
fisheries took the lead, and by a series of patient 
experiments established the most important fact, 
that the salmon invariably returned to the river 
in which they were spawned. Thus every pro- 
prietor along a river is directly interested in its 
preservation — interested in preventing the de- 
struction of spawning fish and of the fry. Be- 
fore this fact was established, the general belief 
was, that salmon, when about to spawn, entered 
the first river they met with along the coast ; but 
when it was clearly proved that, guided by a 
wonderful instinct, they returned to the river in 
which they were spawned, the absolute necessity 
of preventing their destruction during the close 
season became apparent. The 5th and 6th of 
Victoria, cap. 106, repeals all former acts relat- 
ing to the fisheries of Ireland, enacts new pro- 
visions, and appoints commissioners to adminis- 
ter them and make bye-laws. They have done 
a good deal towards the preservation of inland 
and sea coast fisheries, but much more remains 
to be done. 

Pike, which has been aptly termed the fresh- 
water shark, is sometimes caught with the artifi- 
cial fly. It is a most voracious fish, and attains 
a great size and weight. We killed one in Bel- 
videre lake sixty-four pounds weight, a huge, 
ungainly monster, and a sluggard withal, for he 
did not die game. Aseven pound salmon would 
have afforded twice the sport. 

The chief point for the fly fisher to attend to, 
is the color he uses in making his flies. Neat 
tying is as nothing compared with color. The 
natural flies on which trout and salmon feed, are 
bred on trees, on the banks and at the bottoms of 
rivers. They change with the seasons. Every 
month gives birth to a different description, vary- 
ing in shape and color. The great art for the 
angler to learn, is how to mingle and arrange his 
colors so as to imitate, as nearly as possible, the 
natural insects he intends to represent. Expe- 
rience can alone make him proficient in this; 
and if he learns to tie his own flies, and becomes 
an adept in selecting and combining his colors, 
he will have a commanding advantage over those 
who, from ignorance, are obliged to rely on the 
judgment of others. 

Some writers assert that the resemblance be- 
tween natural and artificial flies is altogether 
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fanciful; that a trout or a salmon does not rise 
at and take the artificial fly, because it represents 
any natural insect; that fish are never deceived 
by imitations, and that they are always more suc- 
cessful in angling with flies in shape and color 
as different as possible from the natural flies that 
may be on the water. We cannot imagine how 
any experienced angler could broach such an 
absurdity. The instinct of fish is undoubtedly 
remarkable, but it is going too far to say that 
they cannot be deceived —that skilful imita- 
tions of the insects they feed on will never 
allure them. Ephemera combats this heresy 
most successfully, and we entirely agree with 
him, that “the less imperfect an imitation, the 
more atiractive will it be found in fishing.” 

We know of no inquiry more interesting than 
an investigation of the habits and instincts of fish. 
The angler who desires to become accomplished 
in his art, must make them his study. By pa- 
tiently noting facts, and careful observation, he 
will, in a very short time, acquire a stock of 
knowledge which will be found most useful, and, 
indeed, without which, angling is a chance, not a 
certainty. For instance, successful angling de- 
pends on the state of the weather—on the se- 
lection of flies—on the adaptation of the an- 
gler’s resources ‘to the height and color of the 
water. You need never fly-fish with an east 
wind, nor when heavy rain is overhead. When 
the water is clearing, after a flood, fish rise ea- 
gerly, and take freely; but whenever you see 
trout throwing themselves out of the water, or 
splashing your flies with their tails, you may wind 
up, and go home. These, and a hundred other 
observations, all referable to the habits and in- 
stinets of fish, can only be made practically avail- 
able by experience. One golden maxim is, inva- 
riably to fish up a stream, and to stand as far from 
the water as possible. Trout are argus-eyed. The 
faintest shadow startles them. Drop your flies 
softly on the water. Observe the natural fly how 
it skims along. Endeavour to make your imita- 
tions follow its motions. Ephemera, we per- 
ceive, adopts the common heresy, as to the hear- 
ing of trout. He devotes a chapter to Piscato- 
rial Physiology, contributed by his friend, Eras- 
mus Wilson, F. R. S.,in which many interest- 
ing facts are stated, but as regards the hearing 
of trout, neither Ephemera nor his friend can 
establish that point. They admit there is no ex- 
ternal apparatus corresponding to the ear in man 
or animals, but contend for an internal organ, 
the medium of communication to which is the 
mouth. The arguments used are ingenious, but 
experience does not bear out their conclusions. 
We have tested the point twenty times, in the 
most satisfactory and conclusive manner, and 
the series of experiments instituted by Scrope 





and othersleave no room for further discussion 
on the subject. 

The enthusiastic angler will soon find that the 
pursuit of his favorite amusement necessarily 
leads to the acquisition of knowledge he at first 
may have considered totally foreign to and un- 
connected with it. He cannot be an accom- 
plished angler unless he studies the habits and 
instincts of fish, while the artful imitations with 
which he seeks to allure them must familiarize 
his mind with the thousand tribes of insect life. 
Their seasons must be watched — their hues ever 
varied and beautiful must be skilfully mingled — 
their natural motions must be delicately imitated. 
Thus a field of most interesting inquiry is opened 
to him, but we cannot now take an excursion 
therein. In all things appertaining to the me- 
chanical details of the art, the angler cannot 
have a better “ friend, counsellor, and guide,” 
than Ephemera, whose work we warmly recom- 
mend to all true “ Knights of the Rod,” and 
especially to the Tyro whose aspirations lead 
him to emulate perfection, to attain which he 
must take as his motto— what will prove ser- 
viceable in all the relations of life — patience 
and perseverance. — Dublin Unversity Maga- 
zine. 


A Lesson FOR THE MopeErRN Press.—It 
is recorded, and cannot be too often repeated of 
Dr. Franklin, that when he published a newspa- 
per in Philadelphia, a person brought a piece 
which he desired might be published. The 
Doctor requested him to leave it till the next 
day, when he would give him an answer. He 
accordingly returned at the time appointed, and 
received the following answer from Franklin: 
“He had,” he said, “perused the piece, and 
found it to be scurrillous and defamatory. To 
determine whether he should publish it or not, 
he had gone home in the evening, purchased a 
two-penny loaf at the baker's, and with water 
from the pump, had made a supper of it. He 
then wrapped himself up in his great coat, laid 
himself on the floor, and slept soundly till morn- 
ing; when on another loaf and mug of water, 
he breakfasted, and felt no inconvenience what- 
ever from his regimen. Finding he could live 
in this manner, he had formed a determination 
never to prostitute his press to the purposes of 
corruption and abuse, for the sake of gaining a 
more comfortable subsistence.” 
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DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL.* 


At first sight it might be somewhat difficult to 
imagine what reasonable motive could have in- 
duced another foreign writer, however able and 
accomplished, to assume “ The Protector and his 
Times,” as a theme. So much has been written, 
and admirably written, upon the subject, espec- 
ially of late, that very little, it might be presumed, 
remained to be said by Dr. Merlet D’Aubigné. 
Accordingly, of original facts, or the fruit of 
renewed and careful historical research, we find 
little or nothing — absolutely nothing ; and apart 
from one grand and leading idea, the key to the 
work, which we shall immediately explain, quite 
as little of original thought, or appreciation of the 
character of Cromwell. 

With the remarkable work of Carlyle fresh in 
the mind of every reader, although there were 
no other obstacle, it must be admitted, that Dr. 
Merle has assumed no easy task. Of this he is 
fully sensible ; and the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and fear of failure appear, from his dep- 
recatory introduction, to have increased upon 
him. This modest apprehension leads to nu- 
merous preliminary explanations and apologies. 
What has grown into a work was originally, it 
appears, intended for an article in a continental 
review; but—to accept the explanation of the 
author — as he proceeded, he came to feel it to 
be his duty to rectify she common opinion with 
regard to Cromwell’s religious character ; in brief, 
to compose an elaborate vindication and lauda- 
tion of The Lord Protector, to do which, with 
effect, it was necessary to quote largely from his 
letters and speeches, as these are found in Car- 
lyle’s volumes. If left to form our own judgment 
of the motives which led Dr. Merle to expand 
his work, motives besides those common ones 
which induce men of letters to write and publish 
books, we would have said, that he wished to 
give to Protestant Europe an Anti-Catholic ral- 
lying-cry — a battle-word against Popery, in the 
name and memory of Cromwell. In England, 
at all events, the opinion formed of the character 
of The Protector is neither so low, nor yet so 
erroneous, as Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné has assumed. 
Men of every party, and even the most bigoted 
Catholics, or fanatical High-churchmen, allow 
Cromwell to have been the most able of states- 


* Octavo, pp. 379. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

t Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné requests his English readers 
to give him his true surname of Mere, D’AuBIGNE 
being merely an honorable addition assumed by his 
grandfather, in virtue of some matrimonial alliance, 
and in order that an appellation, which deserved well 
of Protestantism, might not become extinct. 





men, a great military commander, and even a 
true patriot ; to whom the honor and glory of his 
country were ever dear, and who exalted both. 
Few will now stigmatize Cromwell as a religious 
hypocrite, though policy made him, like other 
political leaders, sometimes temporize among 
hostile sects, or, when hard pushed, evade sincere 
explanation, by shrouding his real sentiments 
and wishes in a mystical jargon, only too familiar 
to religious men in his age. No man could de- 
clare his genuine sentiments more freely, forcibly, 
and roundly, when it so pleased him; and if he 
sometimes chose to involve himself in the fume 
and smoke of solemn words, either to render his 
real meaning unintelligible or double-handled, it 
is not always easy to clear such obscure or orac- 
ular utterances from every shade of seeming 
hypocrisy. 

It ought to satisfy the most unqualified ad- 
mirers of Cromwell, that in public affairs, he was 
no greater hypocrite than the ablest and most 
upright and consummate politicians have gener- 
ally been, and in religion no hypocrite in any 
discernible degree, when read and judged in the 
true spirit of his age. If Lord Brougham, Sir 
Robert Peel, or Lord John Russell were to hold 
forth in Parliament in the language of Cromwell, 
there would be little hesitation in pronouncing 
each of them a thorough hypocrite; though, on 
the other hand, he would be rash or uncharitable, 
who, from their avoidance of the Puritanic phra- 
seology of the seventeenth century, would set 
them down as men without religion. 

The character of Cromwell as a politician, a 
patriot, and a hero, as a man of strong devotional 
feelings, and one, free—like, thank Heaven! the 
great majority of civilized mankind — from gross 
vices, being now tolerably well understood, little 
was left to any new biographer, save to ascertain 
the precise degree in which this great man pos- 
sessed the distinguishing graces of a private Chris- 
tian, and a Christian ruler. And Dr. M. D’Au- 
bigné, laboring very hard to establish the relig- 
ious character of the Protector, leaves this chosen 
and honored instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence, this great man—for great he was— 
immeasurably below many and many a humble, 
obscure Christian — if there be but one all-perfect 
pattern and model of the Christian virtues and 
graces. It is, then, his hostility to the Roman 
Catholic faith, shown chiefly, it is alleged, upon 
religious grounds, that Dr. Merle considers the 
leading object of Cromwell's life, as it was his 
crowning glory to have been, not alone the Pro- 
tector of the Reformed Religion in England, but 
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of European Protestantism. On this absorbing 
and interminable subject of Popery our author 
is an avowed alarmist; and, without sharing in 
his fears, his readers may admit, to the fullest 
extent, his statements concerning the zeal and 
activity of the modern Romish propagandists ; 
though, at the same time, they may be no more 
afraid of the authority of the Pope being unduly 
extended over Great Britain, than that the altars 
of Jupiter will be again set up in Rome. Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné fancies he perceives a crisis 
approaching in Britain, and involving all Prot- 
estant Europe, precisely similar to that which 
occurred in England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century — an insidious attempt, by Rome 
and her cohorts, to reconquer England, and thus 
to triumph over the principles of the Reformation 
in every land. He makes little, or but slight 
account of the political elements which incited, 
or rather produced, the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century, nor considers that the struggle 
was as much— and, in truth, far more — against 
arbitrary power, overstretched prerogative, than 
against Popery. He regards the great Rebellion 
almost solely as a religious war, which England, 
he imagines, may soon again be called upon to re- 
new, with, alas! no Cromwell to direct her coun- 
cils and lead her armies. Him God raised up to 
crush and destroy royalty, which had grown into 
the strong-hold of Popery, and to become the 
champion and bulwark of the Reformed Religion. 
We conceive Dr. Merle’s fears either overstrained 
or groundless. The nonsensical and superstitious 
frippery of Puseyism at which he is so alarmed, 
will, if left to itself, soon pass away, and is already 
fast vanishing before the returning sobermind- 
edness of many of its adherents, and the good- 
humored derision of the spectators of its phantoms 
and fooleries. Puseyism has, in fact, never taken 
any hold whatever of either the thinking or the 
industrious classes of the community. How should 
it? Its apostles have been either enthusiasts or 
restless priests, desirous of fortifying the tottering 
power of the Church and the sacerdotal order ; 
and its disciples idle, half-instructed men and 
women of the “ higher classes,” with whom shows 
and substances, words and things, assume much 
the same importance. We refer to the grosser 
element — the outer husk of Puseyism; for in 
its core, as in the inner heart of aj] things, there 
is to be found good as well as evil. This view 
cheers us under the solemn warnings and grave 
prophecies of the Genevese doctor, delivered in 
such terms as the following : — 


“Tf England desired in the present day, as her 
princes desired in the seventeenth century, to 
restore Popery — if the number of those unfaith- 
ful ministers, who abjure the gospel for the Pope, 
should multiply in her bosom — if that supersti- 
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tious madness should spread to their congrega- 
tions —if the heads of the Church should con- 
tinue to slumber, and, instead of rescuing their 
flocks, allow them to proceed towards the wolf that 
is waiting to devour them — if the government, 
not satisfied with granting liberty to Popery, 
should encourage it still farther by endowing its 
seminaries, paying its priests, building its church- 
es, and restoring throughout Great Britain the 

wer of the Roman bishop .... then would Eng- 
and probably be convulsed by a crisis, different, 
it might be, from that which startled the reign 
of Charles, but not the less formidable. Again 
the earth would quake; again would it open to 
pour forth devouring flames.” 


The object of this work we have said, and it 
is one never lost sight of, is to arouse the Anti- 
Catholic feelings or slumbering religious prejudi- 
ces of the British nation; and, to effect this, the 
deeds and the name of The Protector are made 
the battle-word. The great, if not actuating 
motive of Cromwell, during his whole career, is 
represented as deadly and determined hostility 
to the Papal power and the Catholic religion. 
The love of liberty, the interest and glory of 
England, were always subordinate to what our 
author considers the grand and leading principle 
of Cromwell’s public life. In the war which, it 
may be supposed, Cromwell waged with Spain 
from State policy and the desire of national ag- 
grandizement, his biographer finds a more pow- 
erful motive in the Protector’s fixed determina- 
tion to crush Rome. After quoting from one of 
Cromwell’s speeches, delivered at an epoch when 
war was to be declared against Spain, and to be 
vindicated, not by citing Grotius and Vatel, as 
statesmen do now, but the Revelations, ““ The 
Beast,” and “The Man of Sin,” Dr. Merle 
D’ Aubigné says, — 

“In Cromwell’s views Rome was the anti- 
christian spiritual power, and Spain the civil 
by which she had long been abetted. 

here may be persons who will dispute that this 
can be found in the Apocalypse, but no one will 
dispute that it is really found in history. The 
verdict of posterity has ratified his opinion. 

“Ifthe positive principle he gave to the British 
state was morality and faith, the negative princi- 
ple was resistance to Popery. He held each of 
these in equal importance, for at bottom the 
concentre in one....in the Gospel, With their 
aid England has seen the days of her exaltation ; 
when they are neglected or set aside, then will 
come the day of her decline. While the Protector 
made war upon Spain, he was in reality fighting 
against Rome.” 

As the volume is a continual testimony against 
the Popish faith, a perpetual sounding of the 
alarm against Popery to the degenerate rulers 
of England, we are at no loss to find passages, 
often written with much animation and fervor, 
in which the author, both directly and indirectly, 
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enforces his doctrines which, it may be remarked, 
are very frequently accompanied by protestations 
of the warmest zeal for religious liberty. It is 
not our business to vindicate Dr. Merle D’Au- 
bigné’s consistency. In one place, in referring 
to the grand model he would set before the eyes 
of modern English statesmen, he remarks, — 


“CROMWELL was not satisfied with merely 
frightening the Pope in his own Babylon, and 
with directing his efforts in every quarter a 
the Roman power; he at the same time zealously 
a0e4 the great cause of the Reformation in 

Zurope and in the world, and thus assigned to 
England that station as Queen of the Protestant 
World, which has been, and ever will be, her 
glory and her strength, so long as she shall re- 
main true and faithful to this great calling. This 
was his third ruling passion — religious liberty — 
the greatness of England—the prosperity of 
Protestantism. Where is the statesman that has 
ever had in view nobler and more beneficial 
objects ? 

re Oe a 

“Cromwell thought it his vocation to be in 
the whole world what he was at home — the 
great champion of religious liberty.” 

In another place it is said, and we give but 
slender samples of this sort :— 


“Tt is the Protector’s glory that he discerned 
in Rome the chief enemy to the liberty, prosper- 
ity, and piety of nations. ‘This in our days is 
called prejudice and superstition. Severe lessons 
will teach the nations to their cost, which of the 
two is right — their modern leaders, or the great 
man of the seventeenth century.” 


It is throughout forgotten, or wilfully over- 
looked, that Elizabeth, to whom Dr. Merle will 
scarcely, we imagine, allow the very name of 
Protestant, was, politically, as much entitled to 
be called “the Defender of the Faith,” as was 
Cromwell, who is thus honorably designated by 
him. In referring to the massacre of the Prot- 
estants in Piedmont, which, together with the 
“Trish St. Bartholomew,” are described in the 
strong and warm language to which the remem- 
brance of these horrors and atrocities naturally 
move every Christian man, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, our author expatiates upon the zeal 
displayed by Cromwell to obtain redress and 
justice for the persecuted Waldenses, who, upon 
his powerful interposition, were restored to the 
same religious liberty which they had enjoyed 
undisturbed for centuries. On the authority of 
Neale, and we should have preferred that of an 
original letter or State document, we are told 
that, after his effectual interposition for the Prot- 
estants of Piedmont, 


“ This Defender of the Protestant faith, wish- 
ing to give the Pope and the petty princes of 
Italy a Gide calculated to strike them with ter- 
ror, gave out, that as he was satisfied they had 





been the promoters of this persecution, he would 
keep it in mind, and lay hold of the first oppor- 
tunity to send his fleet into the Mediterranean 
to visit Civita Vecchia and other parts of the 
ecclesiastical territories, and that the sound of 
his cannon should be heard in Rome itself. He 
further declared publicly that he would not suffer 
the true faith to be insulted in any part of the 
world.”* 

As “ Defender of the Faith,” Cromwell did 
not, however, rashly engage in war. So far as 
remonstrance and negotiation could reach, sound 
policy, apart from religious sentiment, must have 
led him, as they did Elizabeth, to stipulate in all 
his treaties for protection, or freedom of con- 
science, to those professing the reformed faith. 
But, as is here truly said, “ Cromwell was no 
less prudent than brave.” England was never 
once plunged by the Protector into a religious 
war —a war of polemic opinion. The Protest- 
ant pastors, in the south of France, had at one 
time nearly instigated their flocks to actual re- 
bellion, and Oliver, at this crisis, seems, though 
very cautiously, to have felt his way. 


“ Agents sent by the Protector into France 
seriously urged him to declare in favor of the 
owe and persecuted religion. The most 
influential French pastors corresponded with the 
heads of the Council of State in England. The 
fermentation and enthusiasm were general 
throughout all the south; and the Protestants, 
imagining the eve of their deliverance to be at 
hand, fasted and prayed publicly for the preser- 
vation of the Protector, calling him plainly ‘ their 
only hope next to God!’ But Cromwell was no 
less prudent than brave.” 


It was by his “moral influence,” not the less 
powerful certainly from being backed by his vic- 
torious fleet and armies, that he could most ef- 
fectually aid the natural allies of Reformed and 
Revolutionized England — the Protestants of the 
continent. It was in this way that, at a sub- 
sequent period, he interposed for the Protestant 
citizens of Nismes, when called to sharp account 
in a quarrel with the bishop and the Magistrates 
of the city. This, by the way, was the special 
act which entitles the Protector to the gratitude 


of Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné, who, in his introduction, 
states — 


“ As I am myself descended from Huguenot 
refugees, it seemed to me that I had a debt to 
pay to this illustrious man. There were, per- 

aps, some of my forefathers among those in- 
habitants of Nismes, whom the powerful inter- 
vention of the English chief rescued from the 
vengeance of the soldiers of Louis XIV., already 
marching against that city to execute the orders 
of the court to the last extremity.” 


* Neale, Hist. Puritans, ii. 654, 655. 

t One of the Author's ancestors quitted Nismes a 
few years after Cromwell's intervention, and found 
a refuge at Geneva. 
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We have already shown the animus of this 
work, and, if further illustration were required, 
it might, among many other passages, be found 
in the moral thus drawn from the tumult at 
Nismes. 

“Had Cromwell’s spirit animated the English 
government in our days, the iniquity of Otaheite 
would never have been committed; and we 
should not have seen the priest-party in France 
inveighing, on the one hand, against the three 
northern powers for annihilating the independ- 
ence of Cracow, and on the other, making war 
upon a people who have never known a master, 
and who, as regards moral power and political and 
religious life, are Sertalally far superior to the 
Cracovian citizens. The energy with which 
this little nation has held in check for several 
years the people who consider themselves the 
first in the world, is a pretty clear proof that it 
deserves to be independent. The priest-party 
of France, by protesting against the occupation 
of Cracow and by provoking the assault on Ota- 
heite, has had the unenviable honor of furnish- 
ing the civilized world with the most notorious 
example in modern times of that blindness which 
strains at a gaat and swallows a camel.” 

Cromwell, we have seen, had the wisdom to 
reject the counsels, and refuse the supplications of 
the Protestant pastors of France, and the flocks 
they rashly instigated to insurrection. “It was 
by other means,” says the writer of the above 
passage, “ he should come to the support of the 
Protestants — by his moral influence, and not by 
his armies.” And, as often as churchmen and 
theologians indulge in meddling and dictation, 
raise the ery of war, or counsel armed inter- 
position, statesmen would do well to pause, and 
to deserve the praise bestowed upon Cromwell, 
for not rushing into war without first counting 
the cost; upon him who—when the French 
Protestants “fasted and prayed publicly for 
the preservation of the protector, calling him 
plainly their only hope next to God” — wisely 
kept England free of the quarrel. 

Our author considers, and most justly, The 
Protector’s zeal for religious liberty —for free- 
dom of conscience — as one of his noblest char- 
acteristics. So fairly, though with a high hand, 
did Cromwell, as soon as his power was some- 
what consolidated, carry himself among hostile 
sects, that his biographer, Villemain, has, upon 
this neutrality or Catholicity of spirit, shrewdly 
founded a plausible charge of hypocrisy; for 
how, i in an age when the petty distinctions of 
rival religious « denominations, when mere forms 
were held of greater importance than the essen- 
tials of Christianity, could Cromwell alone have 
remained indifferent to the watch-words and 
badges of sect? How could he, at that momen- 
tous period, when interference and faith were so 
closely allied, remain neutral and indifferent to 
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the triumph of his own faith of Puritanism, un- 
less, a consummate hypocrite, he really viewed 
each sect merely as the instrument of his am- 
bition and statecraft, and had no religion of any 
kind, that was not subservient to his policy ? 
The thought is natural in M. Villemain, though, 
we are persuaded, far from just. Cromwell, 
whatever varying opinions may be formed of his 
purely christian character, certainly believed 
himself a religious man. Even what Dr. Merle 
describes as “ a Biblical affectation of language ” 
—an affectation, by the way, coming fast into 
vogue in our own day—was more a charac- 
teristic of his age, than the studied utterance of 
hypocrisy. And the ennobling distinction will 
ever remain to Cromwell, that, as his mind 
ripened, and his power advanced, so did his 
elevation and expansion of spirit. His severity 
to the Irish Catholics was mainly that of a poli- 
tician, and directed almost solely against those 
intriguing and restless priests whose object it 
was to subvert his government, and disturb the 
peace of the community; and the self-same 
policy led to his frequent checks of Presbyterian 
interference with his purposes. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné makes very frequent 
mention, if not boast, of his own excessive liber- 
ality or perfect tolerance, though it is doubtful 
how far Romanists, Uniterinns, Free-thinkers, 
and all not included in the denomination evan- 
gelical, are included within his pale. He even 
condemns some of the acts of Cromwell, and the 
religious restrictions which he at first imposed 
upon the Catholics. Yet he considers The 
Protector, upon religious considerations, not 
merely justified, but honored in his severity to 
the Irish Catholic priesthood ; and it seems very 
probable that he considers the recent Catholic 
Emancipation as a wrong and most dangerous 
concession, going much too far, since it admits 
Papists into Parliament. 

But we must quote the passage which, with 
many others, justifies our conclusion, and makes 
us strongly doubt whether Dr. Merle be really 
the ultra-tolerant Protestant which he sincerely 
believes himself. 


“Tn these days he will be severely reproached 
for his intolerance of Popery in Ireland. ‘I shall 
not suffer the exercise of the mass,’ he said. Let 
us examine the matter seriously. 

“Tf Cromw ell had truly at heart the prosperity 
of Ireland, it is evident that he must have de- 
sired to see that country renounce the mass and 
the Pope. 

“ Nothing can be more superficial, nothing 
more false, ‘than those opinions so prevalent on 
the Continent, and even in the British Isles, 
which ascribe all the misery of Ireland to the 
absenteeism of the great gentry, to the conduct 


| of the English government, and to other causes 
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of a similar nature. We may admit that these 
circumstances have exerted a certain influence 
on the condition of this unhappy people; but the 
true source of evil must be looked for elsewhere. 
Can we see the difference which exists between 
episcopalian England, presbyterian Scotland, 
and popish Ireland, and not immediately per- 
ceive the origin of the woes of the last named 
country? Or will it be pretended that the Irish 
le are of a race inferior to others ? 

“The influence of religions is immense. God- 
liness is profitable unto all things, having prom- 
ise of the life that now is, and of that me oS is to 
come. It is the priests who have made the Irish 
what they are; or rather it is a degrading religion 
which has debased alike priest and people —a 

superstition, a corrupt system of morals, 
ideas false and out of date, which have robbed 
this nation of its energy, and engendered in it 
carelessness, imprudence, and misery. Priests, 
degraded by error, have themselves degraded 
their poor flocks. We would say nothing to 
diminish the responsibility of England and of her 
vernment: she is great in every way; but all 
mpartial judges must acknowledge, that it is 
from the seven-hilled city whence flow those 
torrents which have inundated this interesting 
and unhappy nation with ignorance, superstition, 
servility, and wretchedness — with humiliation, 
famine, pestilence, and death. The papacy by 
vitiating the revelations of Christianity, by es- 
tablishing again in the world a sacerdotal caste, 
which it was the object of the gospel to abolish 
everywhere, by retarding the nations wherever 
she was dominant, and by keeping them in all 
respects in the rear of the others — will have to 
answer before God and man for the poverty and 
sufferings she has entailed on an ishand, which, 
before it was subjected to the Pope, was at the 
head of all christian countries, and which is now, 
alas! at the lowest step in the scale. 

“ The Oratorians,* charmed, it would seem, by 
the fruits which the waters of Popery have pro- 
duced in Ireland, have formed the pious design 
of introducing them into England. They are 
digging at the foot of the Quirinal Hill to draw 
from the bowels of the earth the bitter water that 
causeth a curse, and their friends in England are 
as earnestly engaged in making the canals and 
reservoirs for its reception. The special danger 
of their exertions consists in this: the workmen 
have been brought up in the midst of Protestant- 
ism, whose light and strength they are now turn- 
ing against it. If it were merely a question of 
some few dirty and ignorant monks, such as Rome 
manufactures in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and else- 
where, there would be no cause for fear. But 
these vermin will not creep in until later, to eat 
into the tree and destroy its fruits. The fashion- 
able Oratorians have the task of clearing the way 
for them. If the State and the Church envy 
England the condition of Ireland, let them hasten 
to give their aid to this noble project conceived 
at Oxford, carrying on at Rome, and which will 
soon be in execution through England. But if 
the misery of Ireland, ifits dead and living corpses 


* Mr. Newman and his friends. 
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fill their hearts with sorrow and alarm; then let 

Church and State act energetically, each in its 

own sphere, and let them labor wpousen 4 in 

building dykes to stop the water that comet by 

the way of Edom, water as red as blood. 

question of suicide is now pending in England.” 
OPS agree: ag rs ae Gay 

“If we desire to see what Popery makes na- 
tions in these days, we have only to cast our 
eyes upon Belgium, which next to Ireland is the 
most popish country in Europe. We shall find 
there a fertile soil, a land offering immense re- 
sources, and a people once at the head of Euro- 
pean manufactures and commerce, but of w 
the fourth part is now reduced to mendicancy, 
and is dying of hunger. Will it be said that here, 
as in England, the government is at fault? Im- 
vossible ! for the Belgian yovernment since 1831 

been the most catholic in Europe. In con- 
sequence of the prevalence of Jesuitism in that 
kingdom, subsequent to the Revolution, the 
number of priests has been augmented by 2600. 
More than 400 convents have been opened, 
whence issue in all directions Franciscan friars, 
capuchins, and other sluggards of the same brood 
(we are not aware if there are any Oratorians) ; 
and these priests and monks have invaded every 
thing, enslaved every thing. 

“The result soon appeared: Belgian pauper- 
ism has taken its place at the side of Imsh pau- 
perism ; and in Belgium its intensity is in direct 
proportion to that of Popery. The wretchedness 
is far more aggravated in the Flemish provinces, 
which are entirely subject to the priests, than in 
the Walloon (French) provinces, which were 
once Protestant, and whose spirit is nearer that 
of Protestantism. ‘Such,’ says a correspondent, 
is the state to which Belgium has been reduced 
by the clerical party in less than fifteen years.’ 

“Tf therefore Oliver Cromwell loved Ireland, 
if he desired its happiness and prosperity, he 
must have wished above all things to see Popery 
and the mass disappear, and to behold the estab- 
ay of evangelical Christianity and of the 

ible.” 


Is this a true picture of the condition to which 
Belgium has been reduced “ by the priests in 
only fifteen years ?”— Belgium, long the favored 
seat of arts, manufactures, and industry, and at 
the same time Catholic — yet so changed in only 
fifteen short years! If such statements are to be 
implicitly received, bad as our opinion of some of 
the tendencies, moral and political, of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is, we must go a step far- 
ther, and become immediate converts to Dr. 
D’ Aubigné — sympathizers in the political no- 
Popery outery which shows symptoms of renewal 
pending the coming election. 

Every one is at present bringing forward his 
panacea for Irish misery, and Dr. Merle D’Au- 
bigné’s remedy, if not quite all that is required, 
is at least worthy of attention, were it only as an 
illustration of the ease with which some gifted 
men in their closets abroad can solve the most 
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difficult problems, social, political, and religious, 
and lay down the law, or indicate the right path, 
to British legislators and rulers, who, in this case, 
might with advantage study at Geneva. 


“ As the Gospel is the only means of saving 
Treland, how then can we impart to its wretched 
inhabitants this infallible remedy ? 

“In the first place, let there be no attempt to 
introduce either a clerical and traditional relig- 
ion, or a rationalist and unitarian system. What 
we must give them is the Gospel, nothing but the 
Gospel, the entire Gospel. Fashionable people 
may amuse themselves in their drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs with Puseyite or Socinian notions ; 
but a nation requires positive and living elements. 
Christianity in all its simplicity, with all its rich- 
ness and its strength, can alone save from this 
mortal sickness. 

“Tf truth is the first means, christian love is 
the second. Charity never faileth : its effect is 
sure, it is a living word which shall never fall 
unto the earth. To preserve Ireland there must 
be a great manifestation of the spirit of truth in 
the fruits of christian love. 

“T will add, however, a third means. A re- 
spectable ecclesiastical form is necessary to en- 
courage the poor Catholics, whom the calumnies 
of their priests perpetually alarm with the dis- 
union aa disorder of protestant sects. In their 
house of bondage, they have contracted certain 
wants that ought to be respected. ‘The two prot- 
estant churches, which are the most numerous 
in Ireland, the episcopalian and the presbyterian, 
present all that can be desired; but let them be 
circumspect, and walk together in harmony. 

“ Another question here occurs: To gain the 
Irish people must we not first put out of sight 
that which offends them, break the bonds which 
unite the episcopalian church to the state, and 
by giving the former powerful community more 
liberty, give it also greater energy and life ? 


The Rev. Baptist Noel and Sir Robert Inglis, 
“one of the most estimable Christians and public 
men in England,” are quoted ere it is farther 
said — 


“Tf it were clearly established that the cause 
of evangelical Protestantism in Ireland has been 
abandoned by the state, then our own exertions 
would, under God’s blessing, have far more 
strength and efficiency. Faith which worketh 
by love has power in spiritual things only. 

“ Such thoughts as these were not altogether 
foreign to Cromwell. Although he desired to 
have recourse to the law against the chiefs of 
Popery, he was willing te behave very differ- 
ently towards the people.” 


Readers, unacquainted with previous works 
relating to The Protector, will often find the quo- 
tations from the letters and speeches of Crom- 


well not the least interesting and instructive | sity, to give faculty to preach the Gospel. Your 


| pretended fear lest error should step in, is like 
has so very lately been widely diffused, we must | 


portion of this volume ; but as Mr. Carlyle’s work 


be chary in the use of Oliver’s pithy and preg- 
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nant utterances. The following was directed 
against those “ busy and meddling ” Presbyterian 
ministers, as Cromwell considered them, who 
had taken refuge in the castle of Edinburgh, 
which he had invested, and who rejected his 
frank and politic invitation to come down, on the 
faith of his protection, to preach, on a Sabbath 
during the siege, in their respective churches. 
“The Scotch clergy,” says Carlyle, “never got 
such a reprimand since they first took Ordina- 
tion.” The letter was addressed to the Governor 
of the besieged fortress. 


“ Edinburgh, 9th September, 1650. 

“« Sir — 'The kindness offered to the ministers 
with you was done with ingenuity fingenuously ], 
thinking it might have met with the like. If 
their Master’s service (as they call it) were 
chiefly in their eye, imagination of suffering 
would not have caused such a return. 

“The Ministers in England are supported, 
and have liberty to preach the Gospel; though 
not to rail, nor, under pretence thereof, to over- 
top the Civil Power, or debase it as they please. 
No man hath been troubled in England or 
Ireland for preaching the Gospel; nor has any 
minister been molested in Scotland since the 
coming of the army hither. ‘The speaking truth 
becomes the ministers of Christ. When minis- 
ters pretend to a glorious Reformation, and lay 
the foundations thereof in getting to themselves 
worldly power, they may know that the Sion 
promised will not be built with such untemper- 
ed mortar. 

ATES hs a * Re 

“*T have nothing to say to you but that I am, 
sir, your humble servant, 

OLIVER CROMWELL.’” 
eo C6 . -& 2 8 

“On the 12th of September, Cromwell sent 
another letter to the governor, to refute the com- 
plaints made by the inhabitants, and particularly 
by the ministers. 

“* You say, writes Oliver, ‘you regret that 
men of civil employments should usurp the call- 
ing and employment of the ministry; to the 
scandal of the Reformed Kirks.— Are you 
troubled that Christ is preached? Is preaching 
so exclusively your function? Doth it scan- 
dalize the Reformed Kirks, and Scotland in 
particular? Is it against the Covenant? Away 
with the Covenant, if this be so! I thought the 
Covenant and these professors of it could have 
been willing that any should speak good of the 
name of Christ: if not, it is no Covenant of 
God’s approving; nor are these Kirks you 
mention in so much the spouse of Christ.’ 

+ * * * # % # 


“*You err through mistaking of the Scrip- 
tures. Approbation [t. e. ordination, solemn ap- 
probation and appointment by men] is an act of 
conveniency in respect of order; not of neces- 


the man who would keep all the wine out of the 
country lest men should be drunk. It will be 















































found an unjust and unwise jealousy, to deprive 
a man of his natural liberty upon a supposition 
he may abuse it. When he doth abuse it, 
judge.’ ” 

If the acts of Cromwell, where policy interfer- 
ed, were not always consistent with a real and 
enlarged toleration, his sentiments were in 
general free and noble, and far indeed in ad- 
vance of most of those around him, whether lay 
or clerical. In one of his remarkable speeches 
he thus rebukes the members of his Parliament, 
many of them of the sect to which he himself be- 
longed, as well as the Presbyterians, for their 
encroaching and intolerant spirit, and direct at- 
tacks upon the religious freedom of their fellow- 
subjects. 

“*Ts there not yet upon the spirits of men a 
strange itching? Nothing will satisfy them un- 
less they can press their finger upon their breth- 
ren’s consciences, to pinch them there. To do 
this was no part of the contest we had with the 
common adversary. And wherein consisted this 
more than in obtaining that liberty from the 
tyranny of the bishops to all species of Protest- 
ants to worship God according to their own 
light and consciences ?’ 

en Sai Ce J i Te 

“* What greater oy opps than for those who 
were oppressed by the bishops to become the 
greatest oppressors themselves, so soon as their 
yoke was removed? I could wish that they who 
call for liberty now also had not too much of that 
spirit, if the power were in their hands !— As 
for profane persons, blasphemers, such as preach 
sedition ; the contentious railers, evil-speakers, 
who seek by evil words to corrupt good manners, 
persons of loose conversation — punishment from 
the civil magistrate ought to meet with these.’” 

Highly as our author lauds Cromwell, or the 
spirit of an age, fostered, if not formed, by the 
genius of the Protector, some blemishes are dis- 
covered in this great Christian hero, and some 
in the new system of government. One was, 
that “ religion was too closely allied with politics ;” 
and on this head Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné makes one 
of the most instructive discourses to be found in 
his whole volume. But as his opinions on 
Church establishments, or the alliance of Church 
and State, are very well known in this country, 
the topic may be passed. The example of Crom- 
well is often pointed out to the present rulers 
of England, but they may probably, and not 
altogether unjustly either, draw very different 
conclusions out of the same facts from some of 
these to which Dr. Merle D’Aubigné has come. 
Men often interpret history, as they do scripture, 
very much to square with their preconceived 
notions, interests, wishes, or favorite line of 
policy. What, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Cromwell would have done with the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, with the great bulk 
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of the Irish nation in other words, can only be 
surmised from the manner in which he acted in 
his own time; and this certainly does not lead 
to the conclusion that he would have adopted 
the counsel and guidance of the bigoted Anti- 
Catholic party. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné says in 
one place : — 


“The prudent firmness with which Oliver 
combated these extremes of religious parties, at 
a time when they were so potent, and when the 
true principles of liberty were not generally ac- 
knowledged, deserves our highest admiration. 
Even his adversaries have confessed it. Mr. 
Southey, although a zealous Episcopalian, and an 
enemy to the commonwealth, and who regarded 
the disastrous restoration of Charles IL. as the 
salvation of England, says in his Book of the 
Church : —‘ Cromwell relieved the country from 
Presbyterian intolerance ; and he curbed those 
fanatics who were for proclaiming King Jesus, 
that, as his Saints, they might divide the land 
amongst themselves. But it required all his 
strength to do this, and to keep down the spirit 
of religious and political fanaticism.’ 

“Perhaps his zeal was the more remarkable, 
as it did not reach the point to which many of 
his friends had arrived — the separation, namely, 
of Church and State. In his third speech, even 
when professing the doctrine of an established 
State religion, he boldly claims liberty of con- 
science for all. He says, ‘Every sect saith, O 
give me liberty! But give it him, and to his 
power — he will not yield it to any body else! 
. .. + Where is our ingenuousness? Liberty 
of conscience is a thing that ought to be ver 
reciprocal. Imay say itto you, Icansay it: All 
the money of this nation would not have tempted 
men to fight upon such an account as they have 
here been engaged in, if they had not had hopes 
of liberty of conscience better than Episcopacy 
granted them, or than would have been afforded 
by a Scots Presbytery, or an English either. 
This, I say, isa fundamental. It ought to be so. 
It is for us and the generations to come.’ 

“Why did Cromwell, when he stood forth as 
the champion of religious liberty, maintain the 
"seni of a special Church established by the 

tate? It has been supposed that he was guided 
by political considerations, being unwilling to 
strip the public authority of every sort of direc- 
tion in religious matters, which exert so great 
an influence over the people. In the speech we 
have just quoted, he assigns another reason, — 
‘The supreme magistrate should exercise his 
conscience in erecting what form of church gov- 
ernment he is satisfied should be set up.’” 


Modern statesmen, while emulating Cromwell’s 
zeal, must not lose sight of his “ prudent firm- 
ness” in checking hostile sects. The power 
which Cromwell claimed for the chief magistrate, 
of erecting whatever form of religion his con- 
science dictated, stretches far enough; but while 
asserting this power, he was too wise to attempt 
setting up his own sect, though, from political as 
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well as personal causes, it enjoyed much of his 
favor and patronage. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, 
however, thinks that though the Protector “ went 
very far in religious liberty, it was still not far 
enough.” .... “ Had he left all sects free, with- 
out protection as without restraint— had Evan- 
gelical Episcopacy, in particular, been able to 
move freely — religion would have escaped that 
narrow mannerism, that cant with which it has 
been reproached sometimes, perhaps with reason, 
by men of the world.” This seems true liberality, 
thongh it must be kept in mind that all sects 
holding what are termed evangelical doctrines 
are only here meant, at least if the above senti- 
ment is to be reconciled with other parts of the 
book which we have already cited. 

Though the whole of this work may rather be 
described as a panegyric than a Life or “ Vindi- 
cation” of the Protector, some of his errors, as we 
have seen, are hinted at, or pointed out, though 
many more are palliated. One leading fault is, 
however, repeatedly dwelt upon for reproof and 
warning. — From fanatical enthusiasm — from 
spiritual pride, or an over-weening self-suffi- 
ciency — Cromwell, and many good men of his 
time, claimed, in following frames and moods, to 
be acting under the immediate inspiration and 
guidance of the spirit of God; thus rejecting, or, 


at least, neglecting the “more sure word of 


prophecy.” This delusive arrogancy Dr. Merle 
D’ Aubigné never fails earnestly to rebuke. One 
illustration of this species of delusion may serve 
for all. Before the parliamentary military lead- 
ers had openly, or in deeds, declared the purpose 
upon which they were pretty well resolved be- 
forehand, namely, of “calling Charles Stuart, 
that man of blood, to sharp account for the blood 
he had shed, and the mischief he had done,” they 
assembled in conclave, and for three days were 
exercised in prayer in Windsor Castle ; and here 
our author inquires “who can entertain any 
doubt of their uprightness, of their true piety, 
and lively faith?” There may be room for grave 
doubts; but no one can question that the crisis 
was come, and that it was full time to be resolved 
and up and doing. As in nearly every similar 
case, recorded in profane history, the answer to 
these solemn prayers was exactly such as might 
have been foretold; and, notwithstanding his 
admiration of the fervent piety of the chiefs 
who thus combined secret political deliberation 
with public diets of prayer, our author is con- 
strained to inquire — 


“ And yet, were they really in the right path ? 
We entertain some doubt on this point. There 
is perhaps no case in which we see more clearly 
the importance of being enlightened on the true 
principles of christian conduct. When the lead- 
ers of the army waked to know what they ought 
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to do, they examined into what they had done 
when they felt happiest and nearest to God: such 
are not the means prescribed by Heaven. They 
should have asked themselves, ‘ What does God 
command us in“ His Word?” It is not by our 
feelings that He will guide us, but by his com- 
mandments. Our feelings may lead us astray. 
There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death. The 
Word of God never misleads us.’ A Cluristian’s 
walk is in the divine commandments; to act ac- 
cording to one’s own sensations, one’s interior il- 
lumination, is the walk of the mystic. If the 
officers assembled at Winsdor did not then fall 
into fanaticism, they were at least in a path 
which might lead to it; and some of them fell 
into it afterwards.” 


Under similar impulses of a mind already 
made up, Oliver, after some natural relenting 
and great apparent spiritual conflict, signed the 
death-warrant of Charles I. 

The temper in which a man, or body of men, 
commences such devotional exercises, as those 
described below, ever argues “ a foregone con- 
clusion.” Such men seek not guidance that 
squares not with their own views. What asad 
picture of gross self-delusion, if not worse hy- 
pocrisy, it presents! 


“Tt was this which guided him in the sentence 
passed on Charles, and freed him from all his 
doubts and scruples. John Cromwell, at that 
time in the Dutch service, had come to England 
with a message from the Prince of Wales and of 
Orange to endeavor to save the king’s life. When 
introduced to his cousin Oliver, he reminded him 
of the royalist opinions he had formerly enter- 
tained at Hampton Court. The latter, still un- 
certain as to the line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue, replied, that he had often fasted and 
prayed to know the will of God with respect to 
the king, but that God had not yet pointed out 
the way. When John had withdrawn, Cromwell 
and his friends again sought by prayer the path 
they ought to follow ; and it was then the par- 
liamentary hero first felt the conviction that 
Charles’s death alone could save England. From 
that moment all was fixed; God had spoken; 
Oliver’s indecision was at an end; it remained 
now merely to act and accomplish that will, how- 
ever appalling it might be. At one o’clock in 
the morning, a messenger from the General 
knocked at the door of the tavern where John 
Cromwell lodged, and informed him that his cous- 
in had at length dismissed his doubts, and that all 
the arguments so long put forward by the most 
decided republicans were now confirmed by the 
will of the Lord. Enthusiasm, then, was the 
cause of Cromwell’s error. This isa fault in re- 
ligion ; but may it not extenuate the fault in mor- 
als ?” 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigné here advances some 
rather questionable opinions; for what enormity 
has not been committed while the perpetrator 
has most sincerely believed that, instead of obey- 
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ing his own evil and blinding passions, he was 
obeying the will, and promoting the glory of 
God? He, however, acknowledges that, in this 
instance, the Lord spoke not by Cromwell, and 
that the execution of the King was an unneces- 
sary step; though, like every reasonable man 
who understands and loves civil liberty, he fully 
recognizes the necessity of the Revolution, inde- 
pendently of the special reasons for which he 
chiefly values it, namely, the destruction or ex- 
tirpation of Popery in the British Islands — of 
that anti-christian faith, which he maintains that 
Charles I., like all the Stuarts, systematically 
strove to establish. 

This “ error in religion” —the fatal and pre- 
sumptuous error of obeying the passionate im- 
pulses of his own secret desires, under the war- 
rant of an imaginary direct answer to prayer, 
instead of soberly searching out the will of God 
as declared in the Scriptures — our author con- 
siders “ the only important blemish to be found 
in Cromwell.” “ Atthe same time,” he adds, “ it 
is the key which opens and explains his whole 
life. His piety was sincere, but it was not al- 
ways sober.” And yet, how does the Doctor ac- 
count for Cromwell’s uniform sobriety of mind, 
and calm, consummate wisdom in the field, the 
cabinet, and in the early councils of the rebel 
leaders? The key does not fit every ward of 
the lock. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné condemns the 
death of the Royal martyr (as Charles L. is still 
fancifully called,) but yet palliates the deed, while, 
what many will regard as worse acts in his hero 
appear to him to require no labored vindication, 
or rather to merit praise. Of the fearful cam- 
paign in Ireland, he adopts Mr. Carlyle’s view, 
without basing that view upon the same large, if 
untenable, premises. 

Of the death of Charles, it is said — 


“ The death of the king must for ever bear in 
history a mark of reprobation. We condemn it 
in the mostexplicit manner. But if the ideas of 
Milton and of so many Englishmen in the sev- 
enteenth century are erroneous, their error is 
akin to that of Melancthon, Farel, and Calvin, 
and of the churches of Berne, Zurich, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basle, in the case of Servetus. We 
shrink with as much horror from the death of 
the heretic as from that of the despot. We ab- 
hor these executions, as we abhor the piles of 
John Huss, of Savonarola, and of the thousands 
of victims whom Rome has immolated. And yet 
we should take the peculiarities of the times in- 
to consideration.” 


It is surely going far enough for a lover of re- 
ligious freedom to place the heretic and the des- 
pot in the same category ; as if their errors or 
guilt were at all equal either in degree or kind, 
as if an individual entertaining some speculative 
opinion or dogma of belief, which his fellow- 





Christians condemn or disapprove, were as dan- 
gerous to society as the acts of the chief magis- 
trate who, by secret intrigue and open force, 
seeks to subvert the constitution, and destroy 
the rights and liberties which he is appointed to 
guard. Those who admit that the death of Ser- 
vetus was a crime in any sense—and some 
hardy spirits, we believe, even in our enlight- 
ened time, do not scruple to justify what Dr. 
Merle D’ Aubigné “ shrinks from with horror ” — 
must confess that the unhappy heretic who used 
no weapons but his pen and his tongue, was much 
less criminal than the despot, who, according to 
our author, sought at once to crush the liberties 
of England, and to introduce popery — who had 
“with one hand torn the time-honored char- 
ters of the nation, while he stretched the other 
towards the despotic pope of Rome.” 

We shall not enter into the defence of the ille- 
gal and arbitrary acts—the usurpation, or the 
alleged ambition of Cromwell. The Protector’s 
own pithy explanation is, we conceive, enough ; 
“ while Parliament deliberated, the nation would 
have had its throat cut.” He stepped in, though 
unlawfully, and saved England from so fatal a 
catastrophe ; and this is his brief yet ample vin- 
dication. 

A few sentences from the summary of the Pro- 
tector’s character, which follows a long account 
of his death bed, will serve to show what the au- 
thor’s opinions are, and whether the reader may 
concui in them all or not. 


“ Tt is seldom that a great man is a Christian; 
but Cromwell was both. The result has been, 
that men of the world have scouted him asa 
hypocrite. 

* * ¥ * * * * 


“ What most distinguishes Cromwell above all 

at men, and especially above all statesmen, 
is the predominance in him— not only in his 
person, but also in his government —of the 
evangelical and christian element. He thought 
that the political and national greatness of Brit- 
ain could not be established in a firm manner, 
unless the one. Gospel was communicated to the 
people, and unless a truly christian life flowed 
through the veins of' the nation. 


* * * * * * * 


“ Although in the bosom of Protestant nations 
evangelical Christianity is far from having reach- 
ed the perfection it ought to possess: it is suffi- 
cient to compare these nations with others, in 
order to perceive that such is, in general, the 
effect of those principles of which Oliver was 
one of the most eminent advocates. In Great 
Britain and Spain we have a signal illustration of 
this truth. 

“Tf Cromwell — the English nation, as 
‘ave at people —the best le in the 
world ?—it is because they are ‘ Byte that 
have the highest and clearest profession among 
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them of the greatest glory, namely, Religion.’ 
If some who desire to have ‘ horse-races, cock- 
fightings, and the like,’ say, ‘ They in France are 
so and so!’ Oliver replies: ‘Have they the 
Gospel as we have? They have seen the sun 
but a little. We have great lights!’...... He 
declares what has been the principal means em- 
ployed by him to effect the good of the British na- 
tion: ‘I have been seeking of God — from the 
great God—a blessing upon you (the parlia- 
ment), and upon these nations.’ In his closet 
alone, and on his knees, he wrestled with God 
to promote the good of his people. One cause 
was with him superior to all the political interests 
of his people — the cause of Christ!” 

For some occult reason of climate, latitude, 
or local boundary, Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné, singu- 
larly enough, considers Presbyterianism quite un- 
suited to England, and imagines that what had 
once very nearly been the established religion 
of that country can never again take root, or 
thrive on the south side of the Tweed. Nor 
does he seem, in the abstract, greatly to adiaire 
the Presbyterian form, though, from particular 
circumstances, he is at present more disposed to 
fraternize with the Free Church, which holds 
by the principle of Establishment, than with the 
Scottish Voluntaries, who approach more close- 
ly to his own opinions on Church government, 
and of the many evils necessarily attending the 
alliance of Church and State. He certainly 
pays no compliments to our Covenanting ances- 
tors, at the expense of historical truth. Charles 
I. had flattered himself that the quarrels of his 
enemies, the Puritans and Presbyterians, would 
lead them to extirpate each other, but this hope 
failing, he rather leaned to the Puritans, who 
had the English army with them, than to the 
Presbyterians, who were bound by their cove- 
nant to “extirpate Episcopacy,” while the Puri- 
tans, t. e. Independents, believed, that if the 
Presbyterians got the upper hand “ they would 
tyrannize over conscience as much as the bish- 
ops themselves iad done.” And our author does 
not consider this alarm groundless, when he 
roundly asserts, 


“In fact the presbyterians, whenever they of- 
fered to treat with the king, always proposed 
that steps should be taken to suppress the Ea 


pendent opinions, as well as those of other sec- 
taries.” 


In the famous manifesto of the Parliamentary 
Army, 2 principal point insisted upon was “ re- 
ligious liberty.” 


“The independents consented that the pres- 
byterian religion should be the religion of the 
nation, thus granting to the latter body a supe- 
riority over their own party; but they claimed 
for all Christians the full enjoyment of civil and 
religious rights. This, says Lord Clarendon, 
was their great charter, and they were determined 
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not to lay down their arms until they had ob- 
tained it. The independents had shed their 
blood for parliament in maintaining the liberties 
of England, and they thought it strange they 
should be allowed no other liberty than that of 
expatriation. The presbyterians in the English 
Revolution represented, generally, order, mod- 
eration, and respect for the Constitution; but 
the independents, it must be acknowledged, 
knew much better than they the great —— 
of religious liberty. If we call to mind the man- 
ner in which presbyterianism afterwards vanished 
from England, leaving behind it only a small 
number of Unitarian congregations, we cannot 
help thinking that some bad principle must have 
crept into this party. Scotland is the true coun- 
try for this system of church constitution, which 
has never been able to maintain its footing on 
the south of the Tweed.” 


This ill adaptation of the south to the Presby- 
terian form—which is elsewhere termed an 
“exotic” in England — appears a remarkabie 
fact, though it must not hold true at all times, 
as in a corrective foot-note we are informed that 
“a young Presbyterian Church in England, 
professing the principles of the Free Church,” is 
taking root in the ungenial southern soil, and is 
already, in numerous congregations, “ bringing 
forth fair fruits.” We have always understood 
that the various bodies of Scottish Presbyterian 
Dissenters, now known as the United Secession 
Church of Scotland, had many vigorous and 
thriving off-sets in the south long before the Free 
Church came into existence. Bat this is an error 
into which a foreign writer may easily fall, and 
along with others it may be corrected in that 
narrative of his travels in Britain which Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné announces, and which will 
probably be a work of greater temporary inter- 
est than the present hasty volume, from the fresh- 
ness of its facts and the imposing array of con- 
temporary proper names. We have seen the 
original manuscript of part of this work, and 
found it highly interesting, though, like the pres- 
ent, in which D’Aubigné draws evidently from 
Neale’s “ History of the Puritans,” not always a 
fair historical work; it is sometimes inaccurate 
in matters of detail. 

No one at all conversant with the history of 
Cromwell and his Times can consider the present 
work either as an original, philosophic, and im- 
partial treatise, or a searching and well-digested 
historical and biographical narrative ; and it 
might with far greater propriety and effect, we 
should think, have appeared in France or Gene- 
va than in this country. Yet it is adapted toa 
large class of readers among us who consider Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné a high authority, and who 
might never have been induced to look into a 
better book upon the same subject, if wanting 
the stamp of a popular religious name. What 
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we have ventured to deprecate as its great lead- 
ing fault —its attempt farther to arouse the al- 
ready active and embittered spirit of religious 
animosity in these islands— some of its readers 
will consider its chief merit. But as all who 
are intelligent, and at the same time candid 
among them, must possess better means or oppor- 
tunities of comprehending the exact degree of 
danger to be apprehended from the spread or 





ascendency of Popery in Britain than the Gen- 
evese Divine, we would hope that profiting by 
the lessons of freedom of religious opinion given 
by Cromwell, and exercising their own under- 
standings, they will surmount all idle terrors of 
either the Pope or Mr. Newman. If the soil 
and air of England cannot foster, as Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné thinks, Presbyterianism, much less 
are they favorable to Romanism.— Tait’s Mag. 





TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Travels in Central America; being a Jour- 
nal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in 
the Country. By Roxs’t GLascow Dun- 
Lop, Esq. London : Longman & Co. 1847. 


This book does not consist merely of travels 
through Central America; it also embraces a 
history of the country, concisely written, and a 
practical treatise on the productions, climate, 
and population. Mr. Dunlop derived his infor- 
mation from direct inquiry on the spot, and he 
has used it judiciously. There is not a word 
thrown away upon speculation. The author 
was happily ignorant of the art of book-making, 
and his simple plan was to record exactly his 
immediate observations, to collect useful facts at 
the fountain-head, and to put his stores together 
with as much brevity and homeliness as might 
be consistent with accuracy of detail and truth- 
fulness of description. He has consequently 
furnished us in a small volume with materials 
out of which your practised tourist might easily 
have conjured up three of giant build. 

The course of Mr. Dunlop’s journeys and ex- 
cursions in Central America lay on the shores 
of the Pacific, between Guatemala and the Gulf 
of Nicoya; running from time to time into the 
interior to visit remarkable places. The country, 
although frequently traversed by the English, 
who often meditated colonization in the rich 
valleys of Nicaragua, and who already possess 
to the north the settlement of Belize, is not 
very well known; and the scanty accounts oc- 
easionally published by travellers are by no 
means so full or trustworthy as to render Mr. 
Dunlop’s labors unnecessary. He appears to 
have spent upwards of two years in the republic, 
and to have applied himself with great diligence 
to the task of collecting facts for the elucidation 
of its history and resources. The practical turn 
of his mind, directed by a sound education, en- 
abled him to turn his opportunities to the best 
advantage ; and the only source of regret with 





which we enter upon the volume arises from the 
announcement in the preface, that while the 
book was going through the press intelligence 
was received from Guatemala of the death of the 
author in his thirty-second year. His constitu- 
tion, originally delicate, gave way under repeat- 
ed attacks of fever, common to the country upon 
which he had cast his fortunes, and at last he 
sunk after a month’s illness. 

His travelling experiences in Central America 
are not very encouraging, so far as mere per- 
sonal comforts and sensations are concerned. 
The heat is so oppressive that it is almost im- 
possible to make progress in the daylight ; while 
the difficulty of travelling in the dark, where 
the tracks are almost obliterated, and movement 
is perpetually impeded by broken trees and 
irregularities on the surface, renders the alter- 
native hardly less objectionable. Separate ac- 
commodation for travellers is scarcely to be met 
with even in the towns, where the houses, as 
usual on volcanic soils, are all on the ground- 
floor, and generally built of mud ; so that, except 
for business or scientific inquiry, there is very 
little inducement for strangers to visit this lux- 
uriant region. 

Being in the neighborhood of Lake Nicaragua, 
Mr. Dunlop took some interest in the important 
proposition, which our readers may remember 
was agitated a few years ago, of connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific at that point by a ship 
canal —a project which was ultimately dropped 
for want of funds. Mr. Dunlop was clearly 
convinced of the practicability of the scheme, 
and strenuously urges its completion upon the 
consideration of the naval powers most interested 
in its adoption. 

The moral soil of this country appears to be 
as liable to sudden eruptions as the earth itself. 
Mr. Dunlop witnessed one morning the whole 
progress of a regular revolution, from beginning 
to end, without stirring out of his inn. The 
history is thus given : 
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Travels in Central America. 


On the 8th of October I was surprised at 
seeing a great stir in the village of the Union; 
the men began to escape as quickly as possible, 
and the women to run about like troubled spirits. 
I asked several what was the matter, but they 
only shook their heads and replied (quien sabe) 
“who knows;” at last one said (hay una revo- 
lucion fuerte) “there is a great revolution ;” 
some advised me to escape to the woods with 
the rest, but having no cause to fear one faction 
more than another, I positively declined to do 
so. About three Pp. M. our speculations were 
brought to a close by the arrival of General 
Cabanas with about 200 troops. The , ak 
ment soldiers having made their escape, leaving 
their arms behind, he quietly took possession of 
the place, and having come to the public house 
kept by Dona Lorenzo Zapata, where I was 
residing, he immediately asked me to what nation 
I belonged, and remarked that I was happy in 
not having occasion to fear any party, or the 
effects of any revolution. 

On their arrival, Cabanas and his officers gave 
out that there was a revolution in the capital of 
San Salvador, and that the government of 
Malespein was overturned, but this turned out 
not to be the case; in fact, they were flying 
from that government, which they were inform- 
ed intended to put them to death. Having 
chartered the British brig “ Diana” to take 
them to Realejo, they left on the 11th, having 
conducted themselves with the greatest moder- 
ation, and taken nothing without paying for it. 
Cabanas is a smart little man, of a mild address, 
and has about the best character of any who 
have mixed in the revolutions of Central Amer- 
ica; though often holding high commands he 
has always remained poor, and is one of the very 
few whose hands have never been stained by 
poate He was accompanied by a son of the 
ate General Marazan, a very gentlemanly and 
good looking young man, and apparently well 
educated for the country ; also by Colonel Banas, 
the late governor of San Miguel, a good officer, 
but far from possessing the mild and moderate 
disposition of General Cabanas. Shortly after 
the “Diana” had left the harbor, about 100 
government troops arrived, pretending to be in 
pursuit; but as it appeared that they halted 
about two leagues’ distance, till they heard that 
Cabanas was off, it was pretty plain they were of 
opinion that discretion was the better part of valor. 


This tendency to off-hand emeutes, and the 
sneaking way of escaping out of them which 
manifestly distinguishes both sides, says little for 
the character of the people. Nor are they 
much to be relied upon for integrity or courage. 
There are shades of differences in the different 
states, but it is only by a shade darker of the 
same vices they are to be distinguished from 
each other. Incontinency is universal ; but in 
some states they laugh at it publicly, in others 
they only do not boast of it. We do not find 
that anywhere there is much honesty observed 
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in the ordinary affairs of life, and in most places 
robbery is universal. 

The domestic economy of Central America 
discovers a state of curious semi-barbarism, 
probably unparalleled. It is perplexing to find 
so many elements and means of civilization so 
closely neighboured by absolute grossness. 
Hog’s-lard is universally eaten; it is combined 
with every thing, even chocolate. Smoking is 
universal; all ranks and sexes smoke. Very 
few houses have windows in them; and when 
light is wanted the door is thrown open, and in 
rush the dogs and pigs with the sun. There 
are no carpets—the luxury in that way being 
matting. The only articles of furniture are a 
hammock, a table, a bedstead (without a mat- 
tress) and two or three chairs. And all this, with 
natural productions of every sort gushing around 
them, and the arts of life literally flourishing in 
their principal town. A glimpse into the houses 
will show taste (such as it is) and filth side by 
side : — 


The only luxury in furniture, for which the 
Central Americans and all the Creole Spaniards 
show a passion, is prints and paintings, which 
cover the walls of all respectable houses. In 
the cities, the most common are French, with, 
occasionally, a few English prints. Tolerable 
foreign paintings are of course rarely seen, and 
only in a few of the first houses; but figures of 
the saints, painted in the country, are stuck upon 
the walls of every house, and are the general 
remedy employed for all kinds of sickness, each 
complaint Lartag its patron saint; and if these 
de no good, they are, probably, at least less 
noxious than the quack medicines used by the 
poor in England. Furnished lodgings are never 
to be met with in any part of Spanish America, 
not even in the capitals; and when a stranger 
has succeeded in engaging apartments he finds, 
on entering, nothing but bare walls, and has, 
probably, the first night (before furniture can be 
procured) to sleep on the floor, in company with 
fleas, neguas, and many other unpleasant bed- 
fellows, unless he be so far naturalized as to carry 
a hammock with him on all occasions. 


The whole road-side resources of the traveller 
are described in the following passage : — 


No inns, nor any sort of houses for public ac- 
commodation, exist in Central America, but every 
town or village possesses a public building, called 
the Cabildo, where justice is administered, and 
the meetings of the town officers are held; here, 
all travellers having a government passport are 
entitled to sleep at night, paying two reals (one 
shilling) for its hire, the constable (aguacil) 
being obliged to furnish them with fire and 
water, and purchase for them at the current 
price whatever the place will afford. Where 
there is no cabildo, and, indeed, in most parts, 
the inhabitants rarely object to admit a stranger 
into their houses, without expecting any pay- 
ment beyond the value of what they may eat, 
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but in this case, as there are never more than 
one or two rooms to accommodate the whole 
family and brute attendants, the traveller has 
only the liberty of hanging his cot among multi- 
tudes of men, women, children, pigs, dogs, and 
fowls, which make such a snoring, squalling, 
yelping, grunting, and cackling all night, that it 
would require a considerable apprenticeship to 
the business before he can get any sleep. 


In a country where the spirit of knavery ac- 
quires an ascendency, it is not surprising to find 
the Government consist of rogues, and the popu- 
lation of fools. That is precisely the condition 
of things in Central America: — 


As far as I can judge from my own observa- 
tion, and the opinion of those strangers most 
competent to speak, the Central American char- 
acter is naturally simple and timid; and, un- 
fortunately, their extreme timidity and diffidence 
have prevented the most respectable classes 
from mixing in the Government, or at all inter- 
fering in politics, so that the administration of 
public affairs has fallen, not into the hands of 
the wealthy and respectable classes, but first, of 
needy adventurers more cunning and impudent 
than the rest; and afterwards, of robbers, assas- 
sins, and others, who would not hesitate at any 
means to attain their end. All the revolutions 
are made by a very few of this class, while the 
mass of the people submit without a murmur to 
what they direct, and even prefer being robbed 
by any desperate adventurer, to laying aside the 
national indolence and timidity to resist them. 

The present corrupted character has evidently 
niles from the brutalizing influence of con- 
tinued civil wars, and the infamous examples 
shown by the assassins who from time to time 
seized the Government; the members of which 
have almost always been the most immoral, false, 
and despicable of the population, and, so far 
from encouraging morality, or the social virtues, 
made it a rule to outrage them on every occasion. 
Whatever crime is committed, the perpetrator 
has only to declare himself a violent partisan of 
some of the factions which divide the country, 
to be not only protected from justice, but re- 
warded, and the power of tyrannizing over the 
rest of the community put into his hands. 

All the most industrious and _ respectable 
people, and indeed, all who have either cash or 
character to lose, are afraid to have any thing to 
do with the government; consequently, they 
are made the victims of all sorts of oppression, 
and have heavy contributions exacted from 
them, when one robber or assassin has collected 
a few rascals to attack another. The rulers, are, 
indeed, so far from being “a terror to evil 
doers,” and “a praise to those who do well,” 
that they may most truly be termed a terror to 
those who do well, and a protection to evil doers. 
Under such a government, and with a people 
spiritless enough to submit to it, there can be 
little hope of any moral improvement. 


From these specimens of Mr. Dunlop’s book 


Travels in Central America.— Education of Deaf Mutes. 


it will be seen that it presents a thoroughly 
practical view of the country and the people; 
and we may add, that it will be found by all 
persons visiting Central America a valuable 
hand-book. 


—_o— 
THE EDUCATION OF DEAF MUTES. 


The Abbé de V’Epée, who deserves eternal 
fame for his efforts in the cause of the education 
of the deaf and dumb, made the assertion,—and 
in his day it appeared a bold paradox,—that it 
was possible by means of a systematic education 
toconvey to the unfortunate beings, to whom he 
devoted himself with the most praiseworthy con- 
sistency, clear and definite ideas on every sub- 
ject except that of music. Exalted as was the 
opinion which this excellent man entertained of 
the art which he zealously pursued, it has since 
that period been so developed and extended, 
that the reservation of which we have spoken, is 
no longer necessary. Deaf mutes are no longer 
so entirely shut out from the department of music 
as de l’Epée imagined they always must be. The 
proof of this is afforded by a work which has lately 
been published by a deaf mute named Gazan, the 
son of a General, upon “ The formation and the 
differences of notes.” In fact there are several 
learned men and artists, who labor under the 
misfortune of having denied to them at once the 
gifts of speech and hearing. We will mention 
only a few instances of Frenchmen, whose pro- 
ductions in science or the arts have rendered 
their names distinguished. In the department of 
science we can name Paul de Vigan, whose 
mathematical labors are of such importance tliat 
the Academy of Sciences has caused a special 
report of their results to be prepared. Ferdi- 
nand Berthier and Claude Forrestier appear as 
highly cultivated writers moving in a wide field 
of literature, while Pelessier and Chatelain have 
distinguished themselves by their poetical com- 
positions. Nor is there any want of painters 
whom we might add to our catalogue. It may 
suffice to mention the young historical painter 
Loustan, and Mademoiselle Robert. The for- 
mer has reached such excellence in his art, 
that he obtained in the year 1842 a gold medal 
for some paintings which he sent to the exhibition, 
and the latter is celebrated as one of the most 
talented pupils of Girodet. 

Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung. 


—_—_e— 


English is the only European language in which 
the address to a mixed assembly runs “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” Even the French, notwith- 





standing their pretensions to gallantry, say, 
“ Messieurs et Mesdames.” 
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THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


The Story of the Battie of Waterloo.—By 
the Rev. G. R. Grere. (Murray’s Home 
and Colonial Library.) Murray. 


We cannot say that this work was wanted ; 
but we are very glad to have it, now that it is 
out. We did not think it possible that we could 
read another history of the battle of Waterloo 
with so little weariness; but Mr. Gleig has suc- 
ceeded in producing a work which, composed of 
materials any thing but novel, has an air of 
novelty about it, and may be read with pleasure 
and advantage by men who have waded through 
bulky histories and voluminous state papers with 
heaps of maps and military plans before them. 

Though Captain Siborne’s is, unquestionably, 
the history of the battle of Waterloo, Mr. Gleig’s 
is the story of the battle, which common people 
will most delight to read. It is not a book in 
which to study the art of war, but a popular nar- 
rative of a great event, written with much 
vivacity, abounding in graphic descriptions, and 
interspersed with interesting personal anecdotes. 
It is a book to be read, like a novel, by large in- 
stulments; and has an advantage, even as a 
story, over most novels, in as much as that the 
reader will regret when the work of perusal is 
done, and wish that the volume were longer. 

It isa long time since Mr. Gleig has written 
any thing which gives us so favorable an idea of 
his talents. The reverend author is at home on 
European soil; and it would, perhaps, be better 
if he would consent to remain there. There is 
more reality in this volume than in all his Indian 
memoirs put together ; and it may be questioned 
whether he has done any thing so well since he 
first obtained some literary repute by the pub- 
lication of the Subultern. 

But it is by quotation rather than by deserip- 
tion that the merits of this work may be fitly 
illustrated ; and fortunately it is one which gives 
the reviewer but little trouble. The following 
passages descriptive of the painful excitement 
which prevailed at Brussels on the eve of the 
battle has a good deal of reality in it: — 


From the hour when the leading regiments of 
the reserve filed out of the Park, the Belgian 
capital in particular became a scene of the most 
painful excitement. Backwards and forwards 
—from street to street—and from house to 
house — people wandered to ask for news and to 
retail rumors. Numbers on horseback and in 
carriages followed the track of the column, and 
returned one by one, and at intervals more or 
less wide, to swell the tide of popular alarm :— 
for they had seen no enemy, nor learned from 





the reports of others more than that a crisis was 
impending, and that its results were quite un- 
certain. Nor was it exclusively upon the non- 
combatant part of the population that the call to 
arms came suddenly. Waey officers, and among 
others Sir Thomas Pictou, had reached Brussels 
only on the evening of the 15th, and on the 
morning of the 16th found themselves in full 
march against the enemy. Indeed it is well re- 
membered in Canterbury to this day, that just 
one week after the gallant leader of the 3d 
division dined at the Fountain Hotel on his wa 
to the Low Countries, his body, pierced with 
wounds, was brought back to the same hotel on 
its way to the mausoleum within which it now 
rests. 

The hour which immediately succeeded the 
muster of the reserve was one of great bustle 
and interest in Brussels. It takes some time to 
move a division of infantry out of a town and 
along a road of not more than ordinary width ; 
and the regiments, though they filed off as fast 
as their ranks could be formed, went but 
gradually. Nevertheless the rearmost of the 
whole disappeared at last, and then the scene 
shifted. There wasno more bustle now. Park, 
square, street, Place Royale, and indeed the 
whole town, seemed to become in a moment 
deserted, for they who had turned out to take 
perhaps a last farewell of friends and relatives 
thus suddenly removed from them, hurried back, 
as soon as the parting was over, to the privacy 
of their own apartments. Hence from early 
morning till long past noon Brussels presented 
the appearance of a city devastated by plague. 
The shops were not opened, and no manner of 
business went on — the very market-people, after 
lingering for a while beside their unvisited stalls, 
eo up their waggons again and drove them 

ome. 

The troops were all gone—all except a few 
mounted officers, who, conscious of their ability 
to overtake their corps at any moment, lingered 
yet a little while in the society of their kindred 
or families. One by one these in due time de- 
parted ; and if a few came back, it was merely 
to say that the men had been ordered to halt 
and cook, and that they proposed to join them 
again ata place called Waterloo. And so the 
day wore on. But a good many hours of light 
were yet before them, when fresh rumors re- 
peated by sterner tongues, reached the linger- 
ers in Brussels. About half-past two or three in 
the afternoon the noise of firing came back upon 
the breeze. Then were the streets filled again 
with anxious listeners. Men and women ran to 
the Park, where it was said that the sounds were 
most audible; and sure enough there greeted 
them there atumult of battle so incessant that it 
resembled more the sound of distant thunder 
than the noise of a cannonade. 

The terror—the agony of many who heard 
that sound — no words may describe. To their 
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punctually at seven in the morning with his re- 
port; and the latter, who took no rest, but spent 
the night beside the wounded, came at the hour 
appointed. Ie knocked at the Duke’s door, but 
received no answer. He lifted the latch and 
looked in, and seeing the Field-Marshal in a 
sound sleep, could not find in his heart to wake 
him. By and bye, however, reflecting on the 
importance of time to a man in the Duke’s high 
situation, and being well aware that it formed no 
article in his Grace’s code to prefer personal in- 
dulgence of any sort to public duty, he pro- 
ceeded to the bed-side and roused the sleeper. 
The Duke sat up in his bed; his face unshaven, 
and covered with the dust and smoke of yester- 
day’s battle, presented a rather strange appear- 
ance; yet his senses were collected, and in a 
moment he desired Hume to make his statement. 
The latter produced his list and began to read. 
But when, as he proceeded, name after name 
came out— this as of one dead, the other as of 
one dying—his voice failed him; and looking 
up he saw that the Duke was in an agony of grief. 
The tears chased one another from his Grace’s 


A SKETCH OF 


A Sketch of Assam: with some Account of 
the Hill Tribes. By an Officer in the H. 
E. I. C.’s Bengal Native Infantry, in Civil 
Employ. Smith, Elder & Co. 


So little is known of Assam, even in Bengal, 
that we gladly receive this slight and imperfect 
sketch as a valuable addition to our stock of in- 
formation. Jungle fever is so fatal to Europeans 
in this remote district, that few are pleased when 
promoted to an appointment in one of the sta- 
tions. The author of this volume was one of the 
few; and he proceeded to his destination with an 
alacrity more likely to be admired than imitated. 
The progress of his budgerow up the river was 
so slow that after two months of weariness he 
exchanged it for a canoe, hollowed from a single 
tree, but forty-eight feet in length and three in 
breadth. His journey now was more rapid, but 
hardly more interesting. — 


“The solitariness of my position, only enliv- 
ened by the song of eighteen merry paddlers, 
pulling from morning till night, at the rate of 
forty or fifty miles a day, against a rapid stream, 
was ag the worst part of the story. The 
scenery, if not positively devoid of picturesque 
beauty, wearied me from its monotonous charac- 
ter. Sand-banks, woods, and hills, unvaried by 
the residence of man, or the slightest token of 
civilization, constituted its leading features. Oc- 
casionally a boat might be encountered, but ex- 
cepting trom the rude salutation of the wild crew, 








eyes, making deep visible furrows in the soldier’s 
blackened cheeks, and at last he threw himself 
back upon his pillow and groaned aloud. “ It 
has been my good fortune never to lose a battle, 
yet all this glory can by no means compensate 
for so great a loss of friends,” he cried ; “ what 
victory is not too dearly purchased at such a 
cost ?” 


“His whole moral being,” writes Mr. Gleig, a 
little further on, “ was shaken and torn by the 
intensity of his grief for the loss and the suffer- 
ings of his friends, yet he never for a moment 
permitted feeling to cast a shadow over judgment, 
or ceased to be, to the minutest particular, mas- 
ter of himself.” We are only too glad to believe 
in the sensibility of so great a man. It is but a 
sorry compliment to call him the “ Iron Duke,” 
as though he were a thing with no more feel- 
ing than the the statue on the arch. Let Mr. 
Gleig’s estimate of the man go down to posterity, 
even if it be an amiable delusion. 


ASSAM. 


the screaming of wild fowl, and the loud crash 
of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees into the 
bosom of the river, not a sound was heard to 
relieve the pervading solitude.” 


At length he reached Burpetah,— where he 
was to be stationed for eight months; and of this 
singular place he gives the following description : 


“The population of Burpetah is estimated at 
about three thousand souls; their huts are built 
without any regularity on high artificial mounds 
of earth, in the centre of gardens of betel nut 
and plantain trees, clumps of bamboos, cane and 
grass jungle, mango and other large trees, under 
the shade of which, impervious to the sun, roads 
or channels intersect the town in every direction. 
in the rainy season these channels, owing to the 
inundation of the country, are filled with water 
many feet indepth. Every house, consequently, 
is provided with one or more canoes, in which 
the inhabitants visit each other’s isolated posi- 
tions; and the cattle are brought upon the little 
eminences at night, and housed oftentimes under 
the same roof with the family, if not in the same 
room. Daily may the cattle be seen swimming 
across these street-streams in search of a dry spot 
of land on which to graze. In this manner for 
four months of each year — June, July, August, 
and September — are the people surrounded by 
floods; but, as if endowed with amphibious na- 
tures, they seem equally happy in or out of the 
water, and pass their time on board their boats 
in trading with other villages throughout Assam.” 


But Burpetah is not subject to visitations of 
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dying hour they never can forget it; for besides 
that almost all were more or less interested in 
the safety of individuals around whom the iron 
hail was sweeping, the sense of danger to them- 
selves was the more overwhelming that it took 
no definite form. Suspense on such occasions is 
far more difficult to endure than the wildest 
reality ; and when, as the evening drew on, ru- 
mors of the most sinister kind began to thicken — 
when stories got into circulation of defeat to the 
English and of an immediate advance by the 
French —the fears, especially of the women, 
were wrought up to such a pitch as to set all the 
restraints of common sense at defiance. Nobody 
could stay at home—all were abroad, listening 
and marvelling how near or how far away the 
battle — be; and as darkness itself brought 
for a while no cessation to the cannonade, so in 
darkness these unhappy creatures continued to 
exercise a vigilance which led to no satisfactory 
issue. 


Here is a passage referring to that memorable 
point of the great engagement when the talis- 
manic words “ Up guards and at them!” ought to 
have been spoken. It is really a pity that they 
were not : — 


Just at this moment the Duke rode up, and 
planted himself beside a battery of guns which 
stood on the brow of the ridge, a little to the 
right of the ground on which Maitland’s brigade 
were lying. He spoke to Lieutenant Sharpe, 
and learned from him that Captain Bolton hav- 
ing just been killed, the guns were commanded 
by the second captain, Napier. “Tell him,” 
said his Grace, “ to keep a look-out on his right, 
for the French will soon be with him;” and they 
were so: for scarcely had the m been con- 
veyed to Captain Mester, when the bear-skin 
caps of the enemy began to show themselves 
over the summit. A cloud of tirailleurs instantly 
opened upon the guns astorm of shot. It was 
answered by a salvo of grape and canister, which 
cleared the whole front of the battery in an in- 
stant, and forthwith the same iron hail came pour- 
ing into the head of the column, which was al- 
ready within fifty yards of their muzzles. It 
stands upon record that these veterans were ab- 
solutely astounded when they saw before them 
nothing more than six field-pieces, with the gun- 
ners attached, and a few mounted officers in the 
rear. They did not know that the Duke him- 
self was one of them, neither were they prepared 
for the apparition which seemed the next moment 
to rise from the earth to confront them. For 
then, whether by the talismanic words which 
have become a portion of history, or by some 
other signal, is a matter of no moment, the Duke, 
and none other, gave the signal to Maitland, 
which the latter understood and promptly obeyed. 
In a line four deep the brigade of Guards start- 
ed from the ground. They gazed only so long 
upon their enemies as to direct their aim, and 
forthwith threw in a volley, of which, when the 
smoke had cleared away, the effect was seen; 
the column was literally torn to pieces. Some 
hundreds of dead covered the plateau. The 





rest, staggering and reeling, endeavoured to de- 
ploy, but in vain: for while Napier’s guns plough- 
ed through their flanks, Maitland’s noble mus- 
keteers cut them down by sections. “ Now’s the 
time!” shouted Lord Saltoun, simultaneously 
with Maitland’s order to charge, and in an instant 
the masses were mingled. wn went the ene- 
my headlong. It was to no purpose that the 
officers stepped out, waving their swords, and 
encouraging the men torally. It was equally 
in vain that the men themselves struggled to get 
into order, and answered the fire of their op 
nents with desultory discharges. Time for for- 
mation there was none: but broken, dispersed, 
and for all offensive purposes utterly useless, 
these — the very flower iad pride of the French 
army —ran down the slope, with the British 
Guards close at their heels. 


This is really a striking bit of military narra- 
tive, and Mr. Gleig’s “ Story” contains many pas- 
sages of equal merit. 

The following anecdote is illustrative of the 
opinion entertained of the Duke by his own im- 
mediate dependents. If Wellington was not in 
those days a hero in the eyes of his valet, he was 
a hero in the eyes of his cook ; and that is some- 
thing better: — 

Among other domestic servants who had at- 
tended him in the Peninsula, and afterwards fol- 
lowed his fortunes to London, Paris, and Vienna, 
was a French cook, a man of much science and 
excellent method in his way. This artiste al- 
ways contrived to get his master’s dinner ready 
at the exact time when it was wanted, and on the 
18th of June he applied himself, as usual, to his 
duties in the kitchen of the house in Waterloo, 
where the head-quarters of the army were es- 
tablished. Amid the thunder of the battle he 
never intermitted his task ; and when wounded 
men and fugitives came crowding back, and a 
thousand voices u him to escape while he 
could, he steadily refused either to budge an inch 
or to intermit his labors. “ His Grace had or- 
dered dinner, and would certainly return to eat 
it. He was not going to disappoint so generous a 
master for any consideration whatever.” And 
his Grace did come back, as he had promised, 
and found his dinner not less recherché than usu- 
al, though the state of his own feelings, victor as 
he was, could hardly permit him to do justice to 
it. 

The Duke ate this dinner, wrote his public 
despatches and private letters, and then lay down 
to rest. The waking was most painful, for it 
brought to his knowledge the cost at which the 
great victory had been purchased. Let those 
who say that the Duke has no feeling ponder on 
the following graphic passage : — 

T have already said that it was late, long — 
midnight, when the Duke lay down. He had 
not found time so much as to wash his face or his 
hands; but, overcome with fatigue, threw him- 
self, after finishing his despatches, on his bed. 
He had seen Dr. Hume, and desired him to come 
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the indolence and apathy of man: the cultivator 
seldom looks beyond his immediate wants, and 
makes no attempt to improve his condition. In 
fact, in agricultural, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing industry, this country may be considered at 
least a century behind Bengal; and there seems 
little prospect of improvement, excepting by the 
introduction of a more active and industrious 
people, who might stimulate the natives to in- 
creased exertions.” 


The marriage customs of the Assamese have 
many curious points of similarity to those of the 
patriarchs described in the Pentateuch. — 


“ Jacob served Laban as a servant or bonds- 
man many years to obtain in marriage Leah and 
Rachel, who were sisters; and he was not allowed 
to marry the younger before the elder. So in 
Assam a man may marry two sisters, but he must 
not marry the younger before the elder. It is not 
uncommon, when a man is poverty stricken, to 
engage to live and work for several years for the 
father of the girl he wishesto marry. He is then 
called a Chapunea, a kind of bondsman, and is 
entitled to receive bhat kupper, food and cloth- 
ing, but no wages; and at the expiration of the 
period of servitude, if the girl does not dislike him, 
the marriage takes place. The man is looked on 
in the family as a khanu damad (or son-in-law), 
and is treated kindly. If the girl’s father be very 
wealthy, and he has no sons, he will sometimes 
select from some equally respectable family, a 
husband for his daughter, and bring him up in his 
own house. The youth so selected is likewise 
called a Chapunea, and inherits the whole of his 
father-in-law’s property. If a woman’s husband 
dies, though she may be only eighteen or twenty 
years of age, she can never marry again.” 


So much attention has been recently paid to 
the growing of cotton in India, and the country 





of the Garrows has been so often pointed out as 
eligible for the purpose, that we must quote our 
author’s view of its eligibility. — 


“ An immense quantity of cotton is grown on 
their hills. This, until 1843, was subject to a 
tax paid by the purchaser to government at the 
market where the Garrows bring down their 
cotton for sale; but, owing to the mal-practices 
of the native collectors appointed to receive the 
customs, little profit accrued to government after 
the expenses of the establishment had been paid. 
For the encouragement of trade and a freer in- 
tercourse with our people, the customs have lately 
been entirely abolished ; but it is supposed that a 
plan for the assessment of the whole of the Gar- 
row cultivation will, if possible, shortly be adopted. 
The climate of the Garrow hills, however, offers 
a serious obstacle to this measure ; for, according 
to our present information, no European con- 
stitution could endure a lengthened residence 
amongst them; and without the constant attend- 
ance of a British officer, armed with authority to 
arrange their affairs, neither the advancement of 
civilization, nor the realization of a revenue suf- 
ficient to defray the expense of retaining and 
settling the country, could be accomplished.” 


The Garrows, moreover, are a wild uncivilized 
race. A body of British troops would be neces- 
sary to protect the cultivators from their swords, 
spears, and poisoned arrows; and their neigh- 
bors, the Cosseahs, are an athletic race, who but 
for discipline, would be more than a match for 
the Sepoys. Little interest attaches to the his- 
tory and traditions of these wild tribes — which 
our author has collected with creditable diligence, 
We should have been more pleased with some 
information on the natural history of the country 
—but it is only noticed incidentally in the volume. 





COLLECTANEA. 


TALLEYRAND AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. 


“ The revolution of July and its consequences 
soon recalled Talleyrand from his retirement, 
and brought him once more, and for the last time, 
on the great stage of European politics. With 
his usual instinctive sagacity, he foresaw the fall 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons. When the 
events which immediately preceded that catas- 
trophe were developing themselves, the agitation 
on the Bourse was extreme, and speculation 
assumed vast proportions. A coup d'état had 
long been expected, and financiers left no effort 
untried to gain the earliest and most correct 
information of the movements of the cabinet and 
the chateau. The emissaries of the great bank- 
ers besieged all the avenues of the throne. The 
sacred functionaries of the church were not left 





untried, and the gold of commerce was directed 
to elicit the disclosures of the confessional. Those 
who had the ear of the ministers were subsidized. 
It has since become known, that in one instance 
a great financier, who had risen to wealth under 
the Empire, and under the Restoration, had ac- 
tually executed articles of agreement before a 
notary, to pay fifty thousand franes for the rough 
draft of the intended ordonnances, provided it 
were delivered to him before their publication. 
The fifty thousand francs were actually paid, 
and the speculator played with his expected 
success for the fall. Rothschild, notwithstanding 
his influence, and extensive sources of informa- 
tion, was mistaken, and operated for the rise, at 
the moment when the country was on the brink 
of a revolution. The cabinet was, in reality, 
divided, and Rothschild rested his faith on the 
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water only : —fire is an agent of great power in 
this strange land. — 


“In January, February, March, and April, 
the whole country adjoining Burpetah presents 
a spectacle seldom seen elsewhere: the natives 
set fire to the jungle to clear the land for culti- 
vation, and to open the thoroughfares between 
the different villages; and the awful roar and 
rapidity with which the flames spread cannot be 
conceived. A space of many miles of grass jun- 
gle, twenty feet high, is cleared in a few hours ; 
and the black ashes scattered over the face of 
the earth after such recent verdure, form one of 
the most gloomy and desolate landscapes that 
can well be imagined. But so rapid is vegetation 
in Assam, that a few days suflice to alter the 
scene: the jungle speedily shoots up with greater 
strength than ever, and at the approach of the 
heavy rains in June, it again attains a height of 
many feet. On more occasions than one, though 
mounted onan elephant, I have had the greatest 
difficulty to outflank a fierce roaring fire, rapidly 
moving with the wind, in a long line over the 
country. The elephant, of all animals is the 
most fearful of fire, and on hearing the approach 
of the element he instantly takes to flight; but 
the rapidity with which the flames spread renders 
escape most hazardous, especially if the wind is 
high and right aft. The Dest plan to adopt if a 
fire breaks out to windward, is to circle round 
the nearest flank with all expedition, gaining the 
space burnt by the advancing flames. On foot, 
escape would be almost impossible; the jungle 
being impenetrable, except by a narrow foot- 
path, and this being frequently overgrown with 
grass, if no open spot be near at hand, inevitable 
destruction must be the fate of any unfortunate 


- traveller to leeward of a fire.” 


Hunting buffaloes and wild elephants, deer- 
shooting and hog-shooting are here the principal 
sports; and they have at least the excitement of 
danger. The police reports, in a very limited 
district, and for the short period of six months, 
include twenty cases of men killed by wild ele- 
phants and buffaloes. Great improvement may 
be expected from the extension of tea planta- 
tions; but this is resisted by several of the tribes. 
Indeed, it appears to have been the cause of the 
insurrection of the Singphoos in 1843.— 


“The real origin of the insurrection was the 
occupation of the Koojoo tea garden and other 
tea tracts. The constant desertion of the Dooa- 
neah slaves and dependents, who are the people 
chiefly employed in cultivation under the Sing- 
phoos, besides the advance of civilization conse- 
quent on the establishment of a considerable 
village at Jeypore with European residents, was 
the source of much heartburning. The occupa- 
tion of Muttuck, formerly under native manage- 
ment, must also have proved distasteful to a 
savage people, possessing a wild country, and 
delighting in extensive hunting-grounds.” 


If our author is to be credited, the Assam Tea 
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Company has displayed very little wisdom in the 
management of its affairs. — 


“The tea Daag is indigenous in Muttuck, and 
the Assam Tea Company have cultivated many 
gardens, greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam ; 
and if the company steadily prosecute the spec- 
ulation, thousands of laborers will, in the course 
of time, resort thither for employment, and be- 
come permanent settlers. Tea, it is believed, 
may be grown in sufficient quantity to supply the 
English market, and afford a handsome remuner- 


ation to the speculators. An inconsiderate ex-_ 


penditure of capital placed the Assam Tea Com- 
pany in great jeopardy, and at one time it was 
feared the scheme would be abandoned. The 
number of managers and assistants appointed by 
the Assam Company to c on their affairs, 
and superintend their tea gardens, on large sala- 
ries, was quite unnecessary: one or two experi- 
enced European superintendents to direct the 
native establishment would have answered eve 
purpose. A vast number of Coolies (or laborers 
were induced to proceed to Upper Assam, on 
high wages, to cultivate the gardens; but bad 
arrangements having been made to supply them 
with proper wholesome food, many were seized 
with sickness. On their arrival at the tea-planta- 
tions, in the midst of high and dense tree jungle, 
numbers absconded, and others met an untimely 
end. The rice served out to the Coolies from 
the Assam Tea Company’s store rooms, was so 
bad as not to be fit to be given to elephants, 
much less to human beings. The loss of these 
laborers, who had been conveyed to Upper As- 
sam at a great expense, deprived the company 
of the means of cultivating so great an extent of 
country as would otherwise have been ensured ; 
for the scanty population of Upper Assam offered 
no means of replacing the deficiency of hands. 
Another importation of laborers seems desirable, 
to facilitate and accomplish an undertaking 
formed under most auspicious circumstances. 
Nor was the improvidence of the company in 
respect to laborers the only instance of their 
mismanagement. "ly ef the company must 
have known that they had no real use or neces- 
sity for a steamer, a huge vessel was nevertheless 
sehen and frequently sent up and down the 
urrampooter river from Calcutta; carrying little 
else than a few thousand rupees for the payment 
of their establishment in Upper Assam, which 
might have been transmitted through native 
bankers, and have saved the company a most 
lavish and unprofitable expenditure of capital.” 


Gold-washing has become so unprofitable in 
Assam, that it has been almost wholly abandoned ; 
but there are other valuable products, which a 
people less indolent and less addicted to smoking 
than the Assamese might turn to good account. 


“In many parts of the province, coal of a 
quality is found; and indeed the soil of Assam 
generally may be considered extremely rich ; it 
abounds in valuable products, such as rice, sugar- 
cane, moongah silk, pepper, mustard-seed, and 
cotton. But the bounty of nature is marred by 
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minority. Although the ministers were unani- 
mous as to the necessity for the ordonnances, 
and as to the right of the crown to issue them, 
they were divided as to the time at which the 
measure should be executed, and Rothschild 
acted on the faith of those who were of opinion 
that it ought to be postponed for several weeks. 
On the night of the 25th July, Talleyrand sent 
for one of his intimate friends, whose fortune 
was largely involved in the funds, and informed 
him that in the course of the day he had gone to 
St. Cloud, to seek an audience of the King, to 
confer with him on the subject of the apprehen- 
sions entertained by England, to which proceed- 
ing he had been, doubtless, prompted by the 
English embassy, of which, as well as the British 
cabinet, he had the confidence. He was not 
allowed to see his majesty. The familiars of the 
chateau managed matters so, that he was obliged 
to return to Paris without the audience which 
he sought, and, from what he had observed, 
he had no doubt that the crisis was immi- 
nent. ‘Jouez A la baisse,” said he to his 
friend —‘on le peut.’ His friend did so, and 
was successful. 

“Tt may easily be imagined with what interest 
the retired minister and diplomate, and the chief 
actor in all the great revolutions of the last half 
century, observed the progress of the ‘ émeutes’ 
which ended in the expulsion of that dynasty, in 
the overthrow of which, in 1790, and the resto- 
ration of which, in 1814-15, he had so great a 
share. On the day of the 29th July, after the 
troops of the line had manifested their indisposi- 
tion to fire upon the people, and the Swiss mer- 
cenaries had been repulsed, in the courts of the 
Louvre and the Place du Carousel, a general 
retrograde movement, marked by much disorder, 
took place, and the armed force retreated, pell- 
mell, through the garden of the Tuileries, the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the Place Louis XV., now 
called the Place de la Concorde, towards the 
Champs Elysées and the Barritre de l’Etoile. 
Talleyrand, in his salon, in which formerly sate 
the allied sovereigns, listened to the confused 
noise. His valet, impelled by irresistible curios- 
ity, ventured to open one of the double casements 
which looked upon the Place and the garden. 
‘My God, Monsieur Keiser,’ exclaimed his more 
cautious master, from the inner extremity of the 
sumptuous apartment, ‘ what are you about ?— 
are you going to expose the hotel to be pillaged ?’ 
—‘Fear nothing,’ responded M. Keiser, ‘the 
troops are in full retreat, but are not pursued by 
the populace.’ ‘Indeed!’ observed Talleyrand, 
with a contemplative air; and, walking slowly to 
the magnificent time-piece, which formed part of 
the ornaments over the fire-place, he paused, 
and added in a solemn tone —‘ take a note, that 





on the 29th of July, 1830, at five minutes past 
twelve, the elder branch of the Bourbons ceased 
to reign in France.’” 


—e 


A DAY IN ANCIENT THEBES. 


A Day in the City of Thrones! What materi- 
als does the camera lucida of illustration evoke 
from the abyss of remote ages, and daguerreotype 
before the eye! ‘A Day in Thebes,” where the 
Indian sedan stood beside the two-wheeled or 
four-wheeled chariot without the footman-crowd- 
ed gate of the festive villa; while beef, and pies, 
and beer, and healths in wine, constituted the 
cheer within ; where the sportsman had his bat- 
tues and favorite leash of hounds, but had also 
his cats and lions trained to the chase; where the 
amatory ritornello resounded by night in the 
streets, and the “ Harvest Home ” chorus in the 
fields; where the school-boys’ game of Buck, 
buck, rise up! and the school-girls’ game of La 
Grasse, were played 4000 years ago as they are 
now ; where the populace, ardent patrons of the 
prize-fighter and the wrestler applauded the 
tumbler, juggler, and rope-dancers, or participat- 
ed in the fun of the soaped pole, or Maypole, 
amidst the lighted rotundas of their Ranelaghs 
or Vauxhalls; while the favorite vocalists and 
danseuses (the Taglionis and Grisis of the “ City 
of Thrones”) danced and sang to their guitars 
amidst the figure-dancers of the opera and ballet ; 
and while the Perrot of those remoter times 
delighted the applauding aristocracy with that 
pirouette which has been erroneously supposed 
to be a modern invention. But the prolific 
theme would lead us too far beyond our prescrib- 
ed limits ; and we leave it as a hint for a fashion- 
able novel, in which gay department of litera- 
ture it is somewhat dismally admitted that 
something new is imperatively required.— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


— 


DetrRActTion. —“ Deal with it as with a wasp ; 
never attack it unless you are sure to destroy it; 
or it will assail you with increased exasperation 
and greater force.” — Mirabeau. 


—- @—— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom. By the Rev. A. Hume, 
LL. D.— This is one of a numerous class of 
works hastily compiled and written — and as a 
natural consequence full of errors. In the pres- 
ent instance this is the more unpardonable, as 
the author sets forth on his title-page that he has 
compiled his book from “ official documents.” As 
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a specimen of his work, and in justification of our 
remarks, we will adduce a few of his mistakes on 
the subject of our leading scientific institution — 
“The Royal Society.” We are told that “no 
matter how high the qualifications of the appli- 
cants for admission, no matter how urgent their 
importunity, no matter what sums they are pre- 
ared to pay, only fifteen can be elected annual- 
I This is incorrect. The Council recommend 
fifteen for election ;— but the fellows, in virtue 
of the power vested in them by the Charter, may 
elect as many members as they think proper.— 
Dr. Hume says that the society removed from 
Gresham College to Crane Court in 1701:— 
1710 was the year of their removal. The Trans- 
actions it is stated consist of two parts, published 
half-yearly, forming a volume the price of which 
varies from nine shillings and sixpence to one 
pound twelve. —It not unfrequently happens 
that four parts are published in a year— and the 
prices range from one pound to five pounds per 
volume. In another part of the work we are 
told that “from the period of the Restoration to 
the reign of Queen Anne the Royal Society 
stood alone:”— Has Dr. Hume never heard of 
the Dublin and Oxford Philosophical Societies, 
which were in existence during a considerable 
rtion of this period, and whose Fellows were 
in the habit of transmitting their discoveries to 
the Royal Society? <A correct hand-book of the 
learned societies of the United Kingdom would 
be a useful volume to a certain and limited class 
of individuals; but the writer of the volume be- 
fore us is evidently not the man to undertake 
such a work. 


—=o——— 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 


A Picture-Book witHovut Pictures. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. From the German 
Translation of De la Motte Fouqué, by Meta 
Taylor. London: David Bogue, 86 Fleet 
street. 1847. 


Mary Howitt was, we believe, the first to 
introduce these charming little sketches to Eng- 
lish readers in a collected form; and in Mrs. 
Taylor’s elegant version they must attain still 
greater popularity. How characteristic is the 
Danish author’s Preface! He says, — 


“T am a poor fellow, living in one of the nar- 
rowest of streets; yet there is no want of light, 
for I live high up, and have a view over all the 
roofs. For some days after I first came to town, 
the whole scene around appeared to me crowded 
yet lonely. In place of the groves and green 

ills, I saw nothing but dark grey chimneys, as 
far as my eye could reach. I met with no one 
whom I knew, no familiar face greeted me. 

“One evening I was standing, with a heavy 
heart, at the casement. I opened it and looked 
out. Imagine my delight when I beheld the face 
of an old friend—a round, kind face, looking 
down upon me —my best friend in my little 
garret. It was the Moon, the dear old Moon, 





with the same unaltered gleam, just as she a 

ared when, through the branches of the wil- 
eae she used to shine upon me, as I sat on the 
mossy bank beside the river. I kissed my hand 
to her, and she beamed full into my chamber, 
and promised to look in upon me whenever she 
went out; and this she has faithfully done. At 
every visit she tells me of one thing or another 
that she has seen during the past night, in her 
silent passage across the sky. ‘Sketch what I 
relate to you, said the moon at her first visit, 
‘and you will have a pretty picture book.’ I 
acted upon the hint: in my own fashion I could 
give a new ‘ Thousand and one Nights’ in pic- 
tures; but this would be too tedious. he 
sketches I present are not selected, but given as 
I received them; a painter, poet, or musician 
might make something of them. What I offer are 
merely slight sketches upon paper, the frame- 
work of my thought.” 


How full of truth and feeling is the “ Fifteenth 
Evening.” 


“T knew a Pulcinello, said the Moon. The 
folks all shouted whenever he made his appear- 
ance on the stage. All his movements were 
comical, and raised peals of laughter in the 
house, although there was nothing in particular 
to call it forth,— it was only his oddity. Even 
when a mere lad, romping about with the other 
boys, he was a Pulcinello. Nature formed him 
for the character, by putting a hump on his back 
and another on his chest. But the mind that 
was concealed beneath this deformity was, on the 
contrary, richly endowed. No one possessed a 
deeper feeling, a more vigorous elasticity of spirit 
than he. The stage was his world of ideals; had 
he been tall and handsome, every manager would 
have hailed him as his first tragedian. All that 
was heroic and great filled his soul, and still his 
lot was to be a Pulcinello. His very sorrow, his 
melancholy, heightened the dry comicality of his 
sharply-marked features, and aroused the laugh- 
ter of a ticklish public, who applauded its favorite. 

“The lovely Columbine was good and kind to 
him, and yet she preferred to give her hand to 
Harlequin. It would indeed have been too com- 
ical a thing in reality if ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
had married. Whenever Pulcinello was dejected, 
she was the only one who could bring a smile 
upon his face, but she could even make him laugh 
outright. At first she was melancholy like him, 
then somewhat calmer, and at last overflowing 
with fun. ‘I know well enough what ails you,’ 
she said; ‘it is love and love alone!’ And then 
he could not help laughing. ‘ Love and I!’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘that would be droll indeed: how the 
folks would clap and shout.’ 

“<Tt is love alone,’ she repeated with a comical 
pathos ; ‘ you love — you love me!’ 

“ Aye, people may speak thus when they im- 
agine that in others’ hearts there is no love. 
Pulcinello skipped high into the air and his mel- 
ancholy was gone. And yet she had spoken the 
truth: he did love her; he loved her truly, fer- 
vently, as he loved all that was noble and beau- 
tiful in art. On her wedding-day he seemed the 
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merriest of the merry ; but in the night he wept : 
had the folks seen his wry face they would have 
clapped their hands. 

“Not long ago Columbine died. On the day 
when she was buried, Harlequin had leave not 
to appear upon the boards: was he not a mourn- 
ing widower? But the manager had to give 
something very merry, that the public might the 
less miss the pretty Columbine and the agile 
Harlequin. So the nimble Pulcinello had to be 
doubly merry; he danced and skipped about — 
despair in his heart—and all clapped their hands 
and cried, ‘ Bravo, bravissimo!’ Pulcinello was 
called for. Oh, he was beyond all price! 

“Last night, after the performance, little 
Hump-back strolled out of the town, towards the 
lonely churchyard. The wreath of flowers upon 
Columbine’s grave had already faded. There he 
sat down ; it was a perfect picture; his chin rest- 
ing upon his hand, his eyes turned towards me 
—a Pulcinello upon the grave, peculiar and 
comical. Had the folks seen their favorite, how 
they would have clapped and cried, ‘ Bravo, 
Pulcinello! bravo, bravissimo !’”—p. 43. 


“ SIxTEENTH EVENING. 


“Hear what the Moon related to me next. 
Often have I seen young officers, parading for 
the first time in their splendid uniforms, — I have 
seen maidens in their ball-dress—the handsome 
bride of a prince arrayed in her festal attire; but 
no joy to be compared to that which I witnessed 
last evening in a child, a little girl four years of 
age She had received a present of a new little 
blue frock, and a new rose-colored bonnet. The 
finery was already put on, and all present called 
out for candles, for the light of the moon-beams that 
shone in at the window was far too little. ‘Light, 
light!’ was the cry. There stood the maiden as 
stiff as a doll; her little arms anxiously stretched 
out from the frock, and the fingers wide apart 
from each other; and oh, how her eyes and every 
feature beamed with joy ! 

“*To-morrow you shall go out,’ said her mother. 
And the little girl looked up at her bonnet, then 
down at her frock, and smiled with rapture. 
‘Mother,’ said she, ‘what will the dogs think 
when they see me in my smart dress ?’”—p. 47 


“ TWENTY-SECOND EVENING. 

“T looked down upon the Tyrol with a soft 
and saddened smile, said the Moon, and the pine 
trees cast their deep shadows upon the rugged 
rocks. 

06: DR es <a a 

“High up, between two pointed summits of the 
western acclivity of the mountain-range, stands 
a lonely nunnery, looking like a swallow’s nest 
wedged in between the rocks. Two of the sisters 
were above in the tower, tolling the bell; they 
were both young, and they looked forth over the 
mountains into the wide world beyond. A trav- 
elling carriage rolled past on the road below; the 
= horn sounded, and as the poor nuns 
ooked down on it, their thoughts unconsciously 
followed the glance: a tear glistened in the eye 
of the younger sister —the horn was heard more 





and more faintly, until at length the convent bells 
silenced its dying sound.” — p. 65. 

With this we must quit Andersen’s charming 
picture-gallery, though with regret, and in the 
hope of meeting the artist again ere long. 


Tue Horatu: A TraGepy. London. 
1846. 


A drama, as the title implies, founded upon 
“Livy’s narrative of the combat between the 
Horatii and the Curiatii, in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius.” The author’s aim has been to illus- 
trate “the lamentable nature and tendency of 
human principles and human practice, when 
left to their own workings;” for this purpose, 
he wishes his drama to be “ perused by the light 
of a scriptural acquaintance with Christian af- 
fections, Christian principles, Christian morals, 
and Christian ends.” Tried by this standard, 
this drama certainly well illustrates the author’s 
position; and as a work of art, though occa- 
sionally betraying the short-comings of inexpe- 
rience, it would not suffer by comparison with 
many others both acted and unacted. The au- 
thor seems to possess some good ideas of what is 
required for stage effect; his language, though 
somewhat rugged and unpolished, has a degree 
of vigor which befits the subject; and the very 
deficiencies of style may perhaps be considered 
an advantage when the characters and the period 
represented are taken into consideration. 


PoMARE, QuEEN OF Tanti. London, Ol- 
livier. 

We need not reiterate the many changes which 
have passed over Tahiti during the last ten years, 
since they have been so minutely given by the 
public press. There remained, however, an ex- 
tensive field of description for the poet—a re- 
gion untrodden save by the prosers of the world. 
There was poetry in the every-day transactions 
of Pomare, and therefore we were prepared to 
see PoMARE the alpha and omega of a poem. 
A life of unceasing hopes and sorrows — and, we 
might add, romance — was too tempting a subject 
for a child of song. We have now the result of 
that temptation before us. The author is strongly 
sympathetic towards the unfortunate queen, — 
as, indeed, he could be no poet without sympathy. 
The political bearings of the case we leave un- 
touched ; they lie beyond the limit of our duty : 
but we are not the less free to admit that the 
poem under notice has very much merit. Its 
descriptions are graceful, its versification is cor- 
rect, and its philosophy the philosophy of broth- 
erhood. 


Poems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Lon- 
don. 1846. 


An elegant edition of the poetical works of 
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one who, as an Essayist, has obtained consider- 
able celebrity both in America and in this 
country. It is natural that those who have 
awarded an author the reward of merit on one 
department of literature, should feel a degree of 
curiosity when his appearance in another char- 
acter is announced; from this cause, Mr. Emer- 
son’s poems will doubtless be widely circulated 
in England, though we question whether, as a 
whole, they are calculated to increase the fame 
acquired from his essays. There is, however, 
much beauty in some of the poems; and the 
publishers deserve our thanks for introducing 
them to English readers. 
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